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| has broken forth again in an effort to 

save the Democrats from themselves. In 

his latest blast of civic righteousness he seemed to 
be shuffling and struggling — a not very graceful 
Laocoén with the mantle of Elijah Bryan. In 
taking up the late Commoner’s dual réle as, first, 
eternal Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
and second, moral savior of democracy, Mr. Mc- 
Adoo has followed the precedent of his hallowed 
chief in thrusting a stiletto in the heaving bosom of 
Democratic political ambitions. Any moral savior 
of democracy can be assured, sooner or later, of 
being — comparatively speaking — an eternal can- 
didate for the Presidency. Given the Solid South 
with its drought, Protestantism, and highly or- 
ganized clergy, the most effective shouter and 
bellower for dry morality is bound to be a candidate 
for the Presidency. Or perhaps-one should say that 
any candidate for the Presidency who wants the 
support of the Solid South must shout and bellow 
for dry morality. But, given the folk ways and 
customs of the Democrats who live north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line, no mere shouter for Methodist 
moralities can ever be elected. The Democratic party 


()': old friend, Truepenny, or Mr. McAdoo, 


is divided, not by a conflict of political ideas, but 
by a conflict of wholly extrapolitical ideas, by an- 
abyss of difference between the good Democratic 
life as it is lived in the South and as it is lived in the 
North. Nothing but the sheerest thread of political 
expediency unites the dry, rural, Protestant Solid 
South and the wet, urban, sophisticated voters of 
Tammany, or the wet Irish Catholics of Massa- 
chusetts. They may pay lip service to the same 
political shibboleths, but fundamentally, in all the 
governing human emotions, they are not only 
diverse, they are positively antipathetic. Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts and Governor Smith of 
New York have less in common with Senator Heflin 
and Mr. McAdoo than they have with two Pullman 
porters or two Eskimos. These fundamentally 
diverse and hostile elements of the Democratic 
party can only unite successfully to support a 
candidate whom both Catholic and Protestant, wet 
and dry respect for his political orthodoxy and his 
personal aloofness as, for example, they respected 
Woodrow Wilson. 

But Mr. McAdoo elects to play the old Bryan 
game—with variations. Theoretically, the Solid 
South is wedded by every vital tradition to the 
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theory of State rights. Mr. McAdoo, no mean au- 
thority in such matters, decides that the Solid South 
is more profoundly wedded to dry, Protestant 
morality, and so proclaims a theory which tramples 
blithely on State rights and individual liberty in the 
name of law enforcement, superior morality, and 
Protestant or Methodist ethics. Probably he is 
right; the South is more moral than it is Democratic, 
in the national sense. It would rather defeat a wet 
Catholic of its own party than elect him. Mr. 
McAdoo is probably perfectly safe, as far as he goes. 
He will bring a considerable force from the Solid 
South and a respectable force from the granulated 
border States to the 1928 convention. If the two- 
thirds rule is abrogated, perhaps he may even be 
nominated, but in the election he would surely be 
snowed under by the solid Republican cohorts plus 
the Northern Democrats who dislike a dry Metho- 
dist, even if he bear the standard of their own party. 
He is not splitting the Democratic party, for it is 
already horridly divided; but he is widening the 
split by an eager, shortsighted opportunism which 
gives him a chance for the caviar at the political 
banquet, but denies him any hope of the roast. 

All this we could hail as courageous and noble if 
we were in any degree convinced as to either the 
courage or the nobility — or, for that matter, the 
intelligence — of Mr. McAdoo’s political gestures. 
He nourishes so active and chronic an itch, so 
obvious a yearning for the Presidency that his words 
and actions must inevitably be scrutinized in the 
light of his ambition. His whole career has been 
marked with a conscious twist toward a goal eagerly 
desired and — because he is not really intelligent 
, politically — forever unobtainable. The whole coun- 
try knows him as a perpetual candidate. It will 
reward him as it rewarded Bryan, with an abrupt 
political veto, and will regard him with a certain 
good humor — and possibly with a kind of amused 
affection — reserved for persons of obvious am- 
bition and negative success who have yet the power 
of compelling support and friendship. 

Mr. McAdoo has many friends and many ardent 
supporters. The most intelligent of them, like our 
friend, Mr. George Fort Milton of Chattanooga, 
would do well to advise him to drop a hopeless and 
fundamentally ridiculous candidacy and to unite 
with politically minded Democrats in supporting 
someone who, at least theoretically, can be elected. 


The Mistakes of McAdoo 
ITH Mr. McAdoo’s Toledo speech itself we 


are not very profoundly concerned. It is a 
plausible, if not a sound, legalistic argument for 
obedience to Federal law — which means to the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. 
“This,” he says, “is not the place to discuss the 


wisdom or unwisdom of the Eighteenth Amendment 


to the Constitution and whether or not some other 
more satisfactory and scientific method could have 
been devised for dealing with the evils of the liquor 
traffic.” In other words, let us beg the fundamental 
question — Is the prohibition legislation a good law 
or a bad law? — and merely discuss the question: 
Is it a binding law? He finds it binding, and so dowe. 
But where he departs radically from any theory of 
American government with which we are familiar 
is in the argument that it is unlawful for any State 
to repeal concurrent legislation for prohibition en- 
forcement, or his argument that in “nullification 
States “the remedy is for the President to report 
the situation to Congress and to request the neces- 
sary appropriations and measures to enable him to 
enforce the Constitution and laws of the United 
States in such nullification or recalcitrant State.’ 
If Mr. McAdoo were President, one presumes he 
would declare war on New York and Maryland. 

“The disrespect toward law in this country is due 
to a large number of different causes.” So speaks 
Lawyer McAdoo to a meeting of a State Bar Asso- 
ciation. He might have added that disrespect toward 
law is felt by honorable and decent people only 
when the law is interfering, unfair, and prejudiced. 
He might have added that disrespect for law 
is encouraged in many minds by the pernicious 
activities of certain members of the legal profession 
and the complacence of others. He might have 
sought many causes; but he confined himself to 
individualism and the corrupt and sinister forces 
which exploit it. All of which is impressive in its 
sound and fury, signifying next to nothing. 

In this connection Mr. McAdoo might have seen 
a great light arising in the direction of Kansas. 
Since 1907 Kansas has had an anticigarette law, the 
only practical effect of which has been to increase 
the price of the article. Now the Lower House of the 
Legislature has voted, 83 to 35, to repeal the act, 
and the Senate is expected to give a three-to-one 
verdict. Kansas simply has had enough of cigarette 
prohibition. But, on Mr. McAdoo’s thesis that a 
law is a good law forever, Kansas in 1927 could 
expect no relief from fool legislation passed twenty 


years ago. 


Peking’s Protest 


ie all the tales of mobbery to come out of China 
thus far, no foreign casualties are reported. The 
mobs seem to be out for loot rather than blood. 
They hustle Europeans toward the seacoast and 
then divide their effects, thus verifying the judg- 
ment of the ages that the Chinese are less blood- 
thirsty than avaricious. 

Loot has played a leading réle in all Chinese wars. 
The Allies themselves did something in that direc- 
tion when they put down the Boxer rebellion; at 
any rate, the Forbidden City has never looked quite 
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the same since. British concern for the foreign con- 
cession at Shanghai is probably based more upon 
fear for property than for persons, since the foreign 
population can be evacuated to Hongkong and 
Manila. But the banks, offices, and residences of the 
foreign settlement offer rich booty. 

Nevertheless, we doubt the wisdom of landing 
reénforcements in the face of the Peking Govern- 
ment’s protest. That Govern- 
ment, nominally, at least, is in 
charge of the defense of the 
whole Shanghai sector, since the 
local war lord continues loyal 
to Chang Tso-lin and the Pe- 
king group. Whether they can 
beat the Cantonese in the field 
is doubtful, but while there is a 
chance of it the powers cannot 





afford to antagonize Peking. 


Moreover, the presence of more European troops 
could hardly fail to fan the antiforeign feeling, as 
Wellington Koo suggests. Therefore, we trust that 
the British will make haste slowly in garrisoning 
Shanghai. It seems of the utmost importance to keep 
the two leading factions of the Chinese from coa- 
lescing against foreign invasion or its spectre. The 
Canton Government’s refusal to treat further with 
British representatives in China until Shanghai con- 
centrations are called off shows how closely Peking 
and Canton are in accord in opposing intervention. 


On the Lynching’ of Liberty 


E have so many occasions to disagree more 

or less violently with Mr. H. L. Mencken 
that it is a pleasure once in a while to find our- 
selves in complete agreement, with him. Recently 
he wrote on the present theory of the duties and 
functions of the citizen: 


By this new theory, already translated into prac- 
tice, liberty is desired only by undesirable persons. 
The good citizen, it appears, is glad to be rid of it. 
He prefers to have his drinks chosen by the Hon. 
Wayne B. Wheeler and his books by the Hon. Horace 
J. Donnelly, the gifted solicitor to the Post Office. 
When his head begins to buzz with subversive ideas 
he is glad to have a policeman come round and beat 
him back into normality. 

It is my belief, here expressed with all due cau- 
tion and humility, that all this is evil. I believe that 
the finest qualities of man can flourish only in free 
air — that progress made under the shadow of the 
policeman’s club is false progress and of no perma- 
nent value. I believe that any man who takes the 
liberty of another into his keeping is bound to be- 
come a tyrant, and that any man who yields up his 
liberty, in however slight the measure, is bound to 
become a slave. 


For all this — and we would quote more if space 


permitted — we give three rousing cheers and 
register a vow to subscribe one of these days to the 


American Mercury. 


The $75 Gurgle 
ONTINUING to record the victory of matter 


over mind, an unbiased press declares that an 
infant gurgle crossed the ocean from Montclair, 
New Jersey, to London and there fell joyfully 
upon the ear of a doting uncle. The uncle claimed 
that he could distinguish the gurgle from any other 
gurgle, and that it was worth every cent it cost; but 
in the interests of science some allowance must be 
made for avuncular feeling. It would be hard to 
convince a farmer jury that any mere gurgle is 
worth $75. 

This incident neatly illustrates the truth that, 
having achieved victory over space, the next step 
is to learn when not to use it. A boy who, having 
mastered the art of throwing stones, resolves not 
to use his skill is well on his way to becoming 
civilized. No young lady, however polished in other 
respects, should be considered educated until she 
has reached the point where she can take her tele- 
phone or leave it alone. High art in radio reception 
reveals itself by pressing the button of oblivion upon 
the bore and smart Aleck at the “mike.” As science 
reduces wonder after wonder to the commonplace, 
we mortals are going to be hard put to it to keep 
our minds ahead of the bustling procession of things 


and systems. 


Let Mexico Save Face 


HE Vera Cruz judge who issued an order staying 

the execution of the land laws so obnoxious 
to the United States Government performed a 
service of paramount value. Not only does his 
judgment afford a respite from crisis in which to 
examine the matter further in a rational spirit, 
but it is also a reminder that, after all, the control 
of Mexican oil is a domestic concern about which 
Mexican courts have something to say. 

The essence of the American objection to the 
Mexican land laws applying the constitution of 
1917 lies in the change of status which such laws 
impose upon properties in American possession 
before that year. There is no hint that Mexico is 
not well within her sovereign rights in curtailing 
the alienation of resources still in the possession of 
her nationals. The American point of view is that 
titles to properties purchased in good faith are 
threatened by force majeure, and that such threat 
constitutes a breach of international good faith. 
Mexico invited American investment under Porfirio 
Diaz, turned against it under Carranza, and now 
strives to collect, under Calles, upon developments 
which Mexico never could have wrought for herself 
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by reason of the lack of sufficient capital and 
engineering skill. 

We grant this is unethical conduct on the part of 
Mexico, but politics and ethics are rarely good 
bedfellows. Frequently domestic legislation vitiates 
foreign investments; that is one of the risks investors 
take when they place their funds abroad. The United 
States did something of that sort when it passed 
the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution; 
various European investors and traders were dam- 
aged by prohibition; yet no redress was forthcoming, 
for the simple reason that all foreign Governments 
accepted frankly the sovereignty of the United 
States Government in a strictly domestic matter. 
Behind the liquor legislation of Congress lurked no 
ulterior motive to injure foreign investments; yet 
even if such animus had been present, it is doubtful 
if any international protest would have received 
consideration by this Government. 

Therefore, by accepting, in principle, arbitration 
of the issues involved in the present crisis, Mexico 
has gone a long way. Presumably, the Calles Gov- 
_ ernment, to save its face, will insist on drawing the 
articles of arbitration so that the negotiation does 
not involve the principle of domestic sovereignty, 
but merely concerns itself with adjusting the result- 
ing damages. Unless it is part of our program to 
humiliate Mexico before the world, the Adminis- 
tration should accept that arrangement, thereby 
dodging the chief legal obstacle and addressing 
itself solely to the equities of the case. Permitting 
Mexico to “save face” in this matter would have the 
approval, we feel sure, of all American business 
men in Mexico whose properties are too far inland 
to get prompt protection by landing parties. 


Good Folk Gone Astray 


EW YORK theatre managers, threatened with 
censorship by Mayor Walker and flayed by 
a press which reveals its puritanism otherwise by 
reporting Peaches versus Browning in gross detail, 
are now trying the time-honored system of reform 
from within. Ever since baseball saved its soul and 
its dividends by acquiring a stern New England 
conscience in the person of Judge Landis of Indiana, 
one industry after another has taken itself in hand, 
composed a code of ethics, and hired an expert to 
enforce it. While Winthrop Ames asserts that he is 
no Landis or any other sort of Czar, and that he seeks 
to govern by moral suasion, the chances are he will 
have to wield the big stick before he gets very far in 
his work. 

This is not the first time the stage has striven for 
the higher life. On the former occasion Augustus 
Thomas was selected to save the soul of American 
drama; but after some months Gus concluded the 
job was just dead ashes except for the pay check, 
_ which was considerable. Since that time the stage 


appears to have gone its own way toward Gehenna. 
Yet we doubt if either Mr. Ames or State censors 
can reform the stage. Perhaps the true explanation 
of dramatic delinquencies in our generation is 
debased public taste. Manners have been going 
from bad to worse in this country for a long, long 
time, and the portrayal of manners is peculiarly the 
province of the theatre. Moreover, producing is now 
looked upon as a business where it used to be con- 
sidered a profession. Of course, if Mr. Ames could 
ban producers instead of their productions, he might 
get somewhere. Also, he might make some progress 
in cleaning up the theatre if nice, clean people would 
shun the horrid shows and patronize the nice clean 
ones. But they don’t and they won’t, and there’s an 
end on’t. 


Do We Really Need Cruisers P 


HREE cruisers more or less are not important 

in themselves, either from the standpoint of 
domestic politics or foreign affairs. But the action of 
the Senate in opposing the President’s program by 
voting $1,200,000 toward the construction of those 
vessels is, nevertheless, highly significant. The vote 
itself, 49 to 27, reveals a strange line-up, with the 
President deserted by all but a handful of his stanch 
supporters and upheld by Middle Western progres- 
sives who are usually against him. Apparently the 
Democrats, on order, swung enough of their votes 
against the President to guarantee a clear adverse 
majority of the entire Senate, while the others voted 
for a cause already lost. Thus they succeeded in 
diminishing Presidential prestige by one more legis- 
lative defeat without committing their party to the 
odium of joining the armament race. 

Despite his defeat Mr. Coolidge emerges creditably. 
He showed courage in championing to the last 
ditch his plan to authorize the ships but not finance 
them. After barely escaping an adverse vote in the 
House, he must have known in advance that the 
Senate would not support him. We take this as a 
welcome indication that the President may be find- 
ing himself, somewhat late, as a fighting man. Of 
course he has always stuck by his nominations to 
the final showdown, but it is one thing to cleave to 
persons and another thing to battle for principles. 
If, at some propitious moment, the President will 
put equal heart into a renewal of his former cham- 
pionship of the World Court, he may regain the 
confidence of many former followers who, like our- 
selves, have been disappointed by his failure to 
stand to the guns. 

As a contribution to the broad international 
question involved in armament racing, we interpret 
this vote as adequately reflecting a determination, 
widespread in the nation, not to slip into a posi- 
tion of inferiority in naval strength. This deter- 
mination does not seem to us altogether well 
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grounded, though we recognize it as both deep and 
strong. The United States is uniquely situated both 
geographically and economically; consequently, its 
national defense problem is not that of the other 
naval powers. Why try to keep step with competitors 
in all their operations and programs, dictated by 
considerations not in effect here? In all armament 
racing there is temptation to follow the crowd 
simply because that seems the thing to do. At pres- 
ent airplanes and submarines seem more important 
to us than cruisers, and the Senate’s devotion to 
cruisers smacks of mere slavish following of a pace 
set by other powers whose need of cruisers is more 
manifest than America’s. | 

In this legislative controversy voices have been 
raised criticizing the Washington Conference on the 
ground that the United States then and there sur- 
rendered a preferred position. The test of any pre- 
ferred position is whether it can be made worth the 
cost of preference. Could the United States justify 
the cost of naval dominance without running afoul 
of its traditions, without setting sail on a career of 
imperialism and international bully-ragging at odds 
with our history? No. As the wealthiest of nations 
the United States needs, and will always need, an 
intelligent and adequate national defense. But it is 
absurd to suggest that it can find proper use for a 
navy larger than that of Britain. Indeed, the kernel 
of sound American policy is general disarmament as 
tending to preserve a status quo decidedly favorable 
to this country. Toward this end we are glad to note 
that the preliminary work on the second disarma- 
ment conference is going forward at Geneva both 
quietly and effectively, with every indication that 
the other naval powers are falling into line with 
American recommendations which are based upon 
classifications rather than tonnages. It would be a 
pity, indeed, if the Senate’s action is accepted abroad 
as in any sense a challenge to renewed warship 
building or as blanketing, even slightly, the Geneva 
pourparlers which are at last unmistakably trending 
in a direction sure to satisfy the American people. 


What Price Diaz? 


EADERS will recall our recent editorial warn- 
ing to the effect that too strong a line with 
Nicaragua would endanger our relations with the 
rest of Latin America. This has already come to 
pass, and that in Panama, of all the unexpected 
places! The new Panama treaty, as explained by 
Richard Lee Strout in THE INDEPENDENT for 
January 22, appeared to be eminently a cut-and- 
dried affair in which the United States extended its 
grip on the isthmus by censent of the Government 
of that republic. A month ago there was no hint of 
opposition to the treaty in the Panamanian Assem- 
bly. Yet when the issue came to a vote recently, 
thirty-nine out of forty-six members voted to table 


the treaty. This is convincing evidence of the rise 
of anti-American feeling. We doubt if Diaz in the 
Presidency of Nicaragua is worth the enmity roused 
throughout all Latin America by American pressure 
to keep him there. 

Meanwhile, the diplomatic struggle for the control 
of Nicaragua entered another stage with an Ameri- 
can warning to Sacasa that he cannot hope. for 
American recognition even if his military campaign 
to oust Diaz succeeds. This follows precedent estab- 
lished in the case of Huerta in Mexico, and the rule 
established by the Washington treaties of 1921 by 
which the five Central American republics agreed 
to recognize only constitutional régimes. 

But this rule is unworkable in practice because 
revolution in Latin America is a domestic politi- 
cal process. No normal Central Latin adminis- 
tration leaves office except as a result of revolution; 
there is literally no chance to end one régime 
and set up another peacefully, because the 
Government controls the army and the army con- 
trols the polling places. If Sacasa were to seize the 
Government of Nicaragua, he would perpetuate his 
régime in the same way that his predecessors have 
done; the forms of legal election having been gone 
through, would he then be eligible to recognition? 
The fact is that Central American politics scarcely 
can be judged by American standards; a revolution 


there is hardly more unsettling than is an election 


here. To apply the stern legalisms of Washington to 
peoples who have never put into practice constitu- 
tional principles written into their basic law a cen- 
tury ago, and whose ruling cliques cling to office at 
the cannon’s mouth, creates a vast amount of con- 
fusion. Isn’t it time for the diplomats of this hemi- 
sphere to return to standard diplomatic usage in the 
matter of recognizing foreign Governments, extend- 
ing de facto recognition to any Government definitely 
in power, and adding de jure recognition after it has 
regularized its position? This procedure involves 
minimum interference in local broils, and there is no 
reason for doubting that in practice it would work 
out quite as well as the present arbitrary order. 


Keeping Life in the Law 


HE Harvard Law School seeks $5,000,000 as an 

endowment fund to maintain its traditional 
standards of legal education and provide for legal 
research. In the old days, when the practice of the 
law was a leisurely occupation, judges and lawyers 
did most of the creative work in law and jurispru- 
dence. Now, with dockets crowded and overworked 
legal firms fighting high overhead charges, bench 
and bar have less time to root among fundamentals. 
The duty of legal research is therefore devolving 
more and more upon law schools, and Harvard has 
been particularly keen in doing its share to keep the 


breath of life in the body of the law. 
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For a National Art Gallery 


), YHEN is a national art gallery not a na- 
tional art gallery? The answer is — when 
it is merely one department of an over- 
crowded national museum. That is the situation 
presented by William H. Holmes, director of the 
National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
in his “Plea for a National Gallery of Art” in Art 
and Archeology for February. Mr. Holmes’ very 
position is proof that Congress thinks it has a na- 
tional art gallery, and in truth the beginnings of a 
valuable collection are there; but these lack both 
proper setting and the prestige which a well-housed 
and comprehensive collection would gain with 
artists, art lovers, and donors. 

Washington is unique among world capitals in 
being strictly government made. London, Athens, 
Paris, Rome, Vienna—all these for centuries have 
been centers for trade, finance, learning, art. 
Madrid and Berlin are younger, yet ancient accord- 
ing to American measurements of time. In such en- 
vironments, art galleries rise naturally; even so, 
those countries have taken art to their hearts and 
the largest gallery in each of these capital cities is 
state-endowed. The Louvre has been called the 
darling of /a belle France, and the British Museum 
described as the pride of the British race. Similarly, 
many American cities have arrived at really notable 
art galleries. Boston, New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia have gone far in that direction. 
Detroit has made an excellent start, and many 
smaller communities possess growing collections. 

But Washington never will produce a creditable 
art gallery without government assistance, at least 
not on a scale ample and dignified enough to fit into 
the picture of the capital of the richest nation on 
earth. The Corcoran Gallery, a fair beginning, has 
scarcely got beyond that initial point. Although it 
contains a number of notable pieces, the collection 
as a whole gives foreign visitors no comprehensive 
idea of the art achievements of Americans, either 
as creators or collectors. 

A properly housed and comprehensive national 
gallery at Washington inevitably would become the 
owner and custodian of immensely valuable art 
treasures, the donations of citizens who wish to 
leave their collections to the public with the utmost 
security of tenure. In these affluent days, rich 
Americans turn more and more toward art as a 
preferred avenue of spending. European paintings, 
Chinese vases, Venetian glass, Flemish tapestries, 
objets d’art from the whole world are coming here 
at a tremendously accelerated rate. It is sympto- 
matic of this whole migration of art treasures that a 
Baltimore merchant, of humble birth and poor 
beginnings, has just purchased at a great price Van 
Dyck’s foremost allegorical work. Meanwhile, the 


efforts of American artists, while perhaps not yet 
appreciated at full value, are finding a better 
market, and as the United States becomes per- 
meated by the art spirit, as art becomes socially 
recognized as both respectable and noble through 
the patronage of wealth, domestic art will come to 
share the applause now lavished on importations. 
Be that as it may, art in America is distinctly on the 
boom; and it is high time for the Federal Govern- 
ment to place itself in position to inherit some of the 
fruits of this development. 

The ideal course, no doubt, would be for Con- 
gress to provide the plant and accept nonpolitical 
control. But art generates such enthusiasm among 
the well-to-do that the gallery might be built by 
privately contributed funds, providing Congress 
furnished a suitable site and supplied the costs of 
maintainance. One of Washington’s choicest build- 
ings, architecturally, is the Pan-American Union, 
financed by the late Andrew Carnegie. But however 
the plant is secured and endowed, the element of 
nonpolitical control should be assured. The United 
States is till too raw a nation, artistically, to warrant 
leaving the choice and disposal of art treasures to 
the whims of politics. Particularly should a national 
gallery be able to defend itself against mediocre 
gifts presented by persons who mean well and are 
good citizens. 

At present the Natural History Building at 
Washington houses not only the national art collec- 
tion, but also the historical collection. These are both 
out of place in a building devoted to science; more- 
over, science can ill spare the 150,000 square feet 
of floor space which these misplaced collections 
occupy. The only logical solution of this over- 
crowded condition is a national gallery of art on a 
scale large enough to inspire respect, and with its 
future so well assured that it will be an inspiration 
to the culture of America in time to come. 

One other aspect of such an institution remains to 
be noted. Every year this project is delayed more 
and more collections and odjets d’ art find their way 
as gifts to local galleries, even though their donors 
would prefer to have them on permanent exhibition 
in the nation’s show city, which is destined more 
and more to become a Mecca for sightseers. In 
twenty years it is probable that the money value 
of gifts to a national gallery would far exceed Con- 
gressional appropriations to start and maintain the 
project. While this view of the case perhaps smacks 
of the commercial, we state it for the benefit of faint 
hearts among taxpayers, although we are, of course, 
most firmly convinced that a national gallery of art, 
even at great expense, would justify its existence 
many times over. For, in the long range of human 
history, nations win the regard of posterity propor- 
tionately as they revere and safeguard those ad- 
ventures of the human spirit which receive enduring 
form in art. : 
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American Farmers and British Reviewers 
By Noel Garrick 


be Great War closed suddenly; for Ameri- 
cans, unexpectedly. We had scarcely gained 
our stride. Industry and agriculture enjoyed 
the sensation, of forced production. Since the war 
was over, it seemed natural that a boom should set 
in. Many people believed the inflation was normal. 
Little attention was paid to any disciple of the 
dismal science of eco- 


exporters, and flour millers; they felt that they, too, 
were in distress, but that is not what the commission 
called it. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has only recently concluded an examination of the 
distress of the granger railroads and of the wheat 
growers, and called them a stand-off. Five years of 
continuous investigation, with more, apparently, 
to come. 





Looking over the in- 





nomics. The war had 


vestigations, one is 


left the world depleted; 
all products would find 
ready buyers. Our Gov- 
ernment continued loans 
to the former Allies. 
Bankers, merchants, and 
traders advanced cred- 
its. All looked rosy. 


With the McNary-Haugen farm-relief bill scheduled 
for February debate in both Houses of Congress, this 
article by one of the nation’s leading economists is 
particularly timely. Although the author prefers to 
remain hidden behind his pseudonym, readers will have 
no difficulty in recognizing the tone of the expert in his 
comments. To those unfamiliar with the provisions of 
the McNary-Haugen bill, this article furnishes both 

background and criticism 


struck by the absence 
of economists. We seem 
to have an official aver- 
sion to them. Read the 
reports of investiga- 
tions, the hearings, and 
the Congressional de- 


bates. Where were the 





Then late in 1920 





began the world-wide 

decline of prices. The products of agriculture and 
mining were hit hardest. This was called deflation. 
It may have been accelerated by monetary policy; 
perhaps a different policy might have retarded the 
movement. But the world was in for a price decline. 
The cities felt the full brunt of it as the boom 


collapsed. Production was curtailed in industries, — 


but farmers kept right on producing. Some could 
not stop, others would not; the warnings of the 
Secretary of Agriculture were disregarded. Unem- 
ployment in cities, heavy production on farms, large 
stocks of produce, and declining prices were the 
result. The agricultural distress was world-wide. 
Everywhere it had a political bearing; received more 
political than economic scrutiny. In our country 
the first distress was in the Wheat Belt, then after- 
wards in cattle-raising regions, with the Corn Belt 
and the Cotton Belt not far behind. This all called 
for investigation. 

The first investigation into the agricultural 
crisis was made by the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry. Prominent Senators and Repre- 
sentatives served on the commission, under the 
chairmanship of Representative Sydney Anderson 
of Minnesota. A long report was issued late in 1921, 
illuminating in many directions, but fundamentally 
rather noncommittal. Following this, hearings on 
farm relief became the order of the day. The Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Conference was set up in 1924, 
sat for a time in Washington, issued what was re- 
garded as a preliminary statement, adjourned ad 
interim, and did not reassemble to complete its 
report. In the meantime, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was investigating grain traders,. grain 


economists? We recall 
but one professional economist who appeared before 
the House Committee on Agriculture during the 
recent session. Attached to the Joint Commission 
of Agricultural Inquiry was a competent economist, 
Professor King of the University of Pennsylvania, 
who collected the figures, but, we take it, had little 
to do with the text of the report. No economist was 
included in the President’s Agricultural Conference; 
the present Secretary of Agriculture, who served 
in that Conference, is an agronomist. 


M° of the testimony on farm distress has come 
from business men, farmers, officials of farm 
organizations, and politicians. Much of it has been 
hearsay. Sincerity cannot make hearsay into testi- 
mony. Expert testimony of disinterested economists 
has not been brought forth. In consequence, the 
investigations and hearings have had glaring faults. 

We take it that the farm leaders suspected some 
technical weakness in their presentation. They 
sensed the absence of expert opinion in the hearings 
and debates on the McNary-Haugen bill. Even 
during the later hearings on the Haugen bill, so far 
as we recall, appeared only one economist as: ex- 
pert, Professor Stewart of the University of Illinois, 
who supported an export debenture plan in a 


.bill sponsored by Representative Adkins that got 


nowhere. 

A new prophet appeared. i in Illinois. Every emer- 
gency produces its spokesman, and George Peek 
became the founder of.a new movement. The pro- 
posal of Peek, apparently first broached in. 1921, 
is founded: on ‘the equalization: fee. Viewing the 
problem of the farmer as related to the exportable 
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surplus, he proposed to levy on producers an equali- 
zation fee to form a working fund. With the use of 
the equalization fund, the exportable surplus would 
be marketed abroad at the best available price. The 
larger fraction of the crop consumed at home would 
be marketed at the highest practicable price behind 
the tariff wall. This was called equality for agri- 
culture. It was an intriguing term. In the numerous 
measures, — McNary-Haugen, Dickinson, Haugen, 
and McNary bills, — whatever their secondary 
differences, stood the basic idea of the equalization 
fee. The supporters of the fee were reproached by 
its opponents for crimes against economic theory. 
They were charged with price fixing, subsidy, class 
taxation, economic unsoundness, and commercial 
unworkability. In the light of subsequent happen- 
ings, we infer that the support- 


they sought the outstanding advantage of the 
weight of a world-wide authority. Once they scanned 
the forest of economists outside of the United States, 
the selection of Sir Josiah Stamp seems under- 
standable in view of his relations with the Vice 
President on the Dawes Commission. 

He was born in 1880, received his education at 
London University in the Faculty of Economics 
and Political Science, and entered the Civil Service 
in 1896 in the Inland Revenue Department. In 
1898 he was advanced and transferred to the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, in 1900 entered 
the Department of Inland Revenue and Taxes, and 
a few years later was transferred to the secretariat 
of the Board of Trade. In 1916 he was made Assist- 
ant Secretary to this board, resigning in IgIg. 

Thereafter he served as expert 





ers felt it advisable to combat 
their critics by securing expert 
support. Also, the later bills 
were drafted with a view to 
circumventing criticism. These 
tactics were set forth by Sena- 
tor Capper of Kansas in a 
speech in the Senate on June 
12, 1926. Taxation was avoided 
by bringing the proposed law 
under the Interstate Com- 
merce clause. Subsidy was 
circumvented by making gov- 
ernmental advances repayable 
with interest. An attempt to 
avoid price fixing was sought 
by dropping the ratio price. 





The farmer is right when he holds 
that some of the things proffered 
as substitutes for price control, 
such as cooperative marketing and 
further improvements in the ma- 
chinery of agricultural credit, are 
at best mere palliatives. ...I 
think the farmer has a genuine 
interest in two things: first, sizable 
tariff reduction; second, the main- 
tenance of generally stable condi- 
tions and, in particular, the avoid- 
ance of another period of inflated 
prices necessitating further read- 
justment and distressing unrest. — 
Prof. Allyn A. Young in THE 

INDEPENDENT, July 17, 1926 


under five Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. And although he 
has not been a teacher of 
economics in the accepted 
sense, he has been prominent 
in public service on several 
distinguished bodies. He has 
been thrice knighted: he was 
made a C.B.E. in 1918, a 
K.B.E. in 1920, and a G.B.E. 
in 1924. 

The correspondence between 
Vice President Dawes, Sir 
Josiah, and George Peek and 
Chester Davis, representing 
the supporters of the equalli- 
zation fee, has been published. 








The charge of unconstitution- 

ality was met by rebuttal. But to get rid of 
the reproach of unsoundness, expert opinion seemed 
to be necessary. 

This expert was finally found outside of the 
United States in the person of Sir Josiah C. Stamp 
of London. In the published correspondence be- 
tween the British economist and George N. Peek 
and Chester C. Davis is a letter from Vice President 
Dawes to Sir Josiah from which we learn that the 
proposition of the equalization fee was placed before 
the British economist by the Vice President on 
January 5, 1925, with a request for his opinion. 

Why was a foreign expert selected? Why were 
American experts disregarded? We surmise that the 
farm group stood in distrust of American econo- 
mists. We have schools of economics — the Harvard 
school led by Taussig, the Wisconsin school of Ely, 
the Pennsylvania school of Patton, and others. We 
have the school of price economics and the school of 
welfare economics. Perhaps the supporters of the 
equalization fee were afraid of getting into a “no- 
man’s land” between the different universities. 
Maybe they feared the opposition of one school if 
they accepted the services of another. Conceivably 


The Vice President acted as 
intermediary in a spirit of conciliation; a disarma- 
ment of the opponents of the equalization fee, as 
much as the arming of the supporters, was the 
objective sought. In his letter to Sir Josiah, General 
Dawes indicated the uncertainty in his mind: “As 
a friend I want the benefit of your incomparable 
economic thought on this question. I fully realize 
how much I am asking, but something tells me you 
will give me a little help.” The late Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace inclined toward the equaliza- 
tion fee; Secretary Jardine inclined against it; the 
Department of Agriculture had issued no appraisal 
of it. This may have influenced the Vice President 
in soliciting the opinions of a trusted expert. 


ROM a speech by Senator Watson on May 

25, 1926, it is clear that the supporters of the 
equalization fee missed a bet with long odds by not 
having employed, and deployed, economists early 
in the discussion. If the encomium of Senator 
Watson on Sir Josiah is a sample of the reaction of a 
Senator to the logic of an economist, the economists 
have been playing with their backs to the grand 
stand. Only lately did the idea come to the farm 
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leaders to have set up a sort of Dawes Commission 
to determine the farmers’ capacity to pay. If the 
farmers’ capacity to pay had been analyzed as 
forcefully as Moulton has analyzed that of Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Russia, something might 
have been accomplished against conservative opin- 
ion in the Senate. A Dawes Plan for farm debts 
might have been as effective as the Dawes Plan for 
German reparations. 

The published correspondence is almost after the 
fashion of a Socratic dialogue. Accepting certain 
statements of fact given him, Sir Josiah treated the 
equalization fee as a proposition in dialectics. There 
are many people in the United States who feel that 
this points out exactly what is the matter with Sir 
Josiah’s opinion. Inclosing a letter to General 
Dawes, Sir Josiah remarked: “Obviously, this letter 
is an economic judgment scientifically in vacuo, as 
I have not examined any of the bills or documents 
intended to embody these principles or schemes 
which may be before you for consideration.” Some 
will interpret this to mean, in terms of slang, “If 
the dope is bunk, I am in a hole.” A set discussion 
on hypothetical questions is liable to be regarded 
as a dialectic frame-up. 

Disregarding entirely the mathematics of the 
question, and expounding what he regarded as the 
humanities from the democratic standpoint, Senator 
Reed of Missouri declared: “Such a law takes away 
from the farmer his right as a free citizen to sell his 
grain in a free market. By such a law you make the 
farmer a serf upon the land he owns. You put 
shackles upon his industry. You levy a forced 
tribute upon his toil. You thus establish a species of 
agricultural slavery. Those who are responsible for 
such an infamy will have justly visited upon their 
heads the curse of an indignant and outraged 


people.” 


NDER the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that published comments by economists have 

been few. Prof. Allyn Young of Harvard University 
in THE INDEPENDENT for July 17, 1926, remarked: 


Few economists, I am sure, would quarrel with 
Sir ‘Josiah’ s conclusion, provided proper empha- 
sis is put on the reservations with which he safe- 
guards it; and few economists, I am equally sure, 
would see in it sufficient ground for supporting the 
Haugen bill or any similar project. 

It is clear, therefore, that, with price discrim- 
ination of the kind proposed, American farmers 
would get more money for a wheat crop of given size 
than if they had to sell in a completely open market 
not fenced off from the rest of the world. This is what 
Sir, Josiah Stamp meant when he said that the scheme 
was “economically feasible and not fallacious,” and 
this, I infer, was about all that he meant. 


It would be ungenerous to suggest that American 
economists have paid so little public attention to 








the correspondence because of professional jealousy. 
Some of them are bewildered, some are appalled, 
while some are amused. Doubtless other comments 
will follow those of Professor Young. It will be 
interesting to observe whether he has gauged cor- 
rectly the opinions of American economists. Senator 
Fess of Ohio did not seem to be impressed with 
what he called the “unqualified indorsement of this 
plan” by Sir Josiah. He remarked in the Senate: 
“Mr. President, I do not know of the head of the 
economics department of a single university in 
America who backs such a proposal as this. I have 
wondered what a plebiscite of the hundreds of heads 
of economics in the universities and colleges of 
America would produce if we took it on this bill. 
Yet here is a great economist who is announcing 
that the measure is sound, and that we ought to 
embrace it.” 


HE row in the high-tariff party over the equaliza- 
tion fee is viewed with delight by Democrats so 
long as the cotton grower does not embrace the idea. 
For Democrats it is almost too good to be true to 
hear resounding in Iowa the slogan, “Protection for 
all or protection for none.” To have the insurgent 
wing of the Republican party smite the regulars 
with the imported logic of a British nobleman is 
made to order for the Democratic sense of humor. 
We fear that prejudiced Americans may imagine 
they see the track of a cloven hoof in the activities of 
Sir Josiah. It has been frequently urged, in and out 
of Congress, that the marketing proposed under the 
equalization fee would be advantageous to the food- 
importing countries of Europe —a point that was 
mentioned in the speech of Senator Fess. It would 
tend to make food costs relatively higher in the 
United States than in Europe. This would tend to 
make labor costs relatively lower there than here, 
which in turn would tend to facilitate exportation of 
European goods and to depress exportation of 
American goods. So runs the argument. Whatever 
the merit of the induction, we acquit Sir Josiah of 
any bias in this direction and believe him as free of 
motivation in favor of Europe as were Peek and 
Davis who conducted the correspondence with him. 
We discern in this important episode a feature 
that is being overlooked. It is the aspect of interna- 
tional amity. Countries in distress must not be 
chauvinistic. They must seek the best expert opin- 
ion that is to be found, and often a foreigner’s 
opinion has a particular advantage of perspective. 
No mistake was made in calling Sir Josiah in; one 
must not be afraid of overworking foreign economic 
advisers. When the chief executive of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway is available for the 
study of farm relief in the United States, he ought 
to be given a broad commission. All we did was to 
invite him to dinner and ask his opinion over the 
coffee and cigars. 
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‘Two Poems 


Through the warm night, 
the languorous night, 
dance, Marita! 


You are a dancer, 

a bronze-limbed dancer, 
a blue-haired dancer 

in the wind, 

in the moon. 


Sandals for your feet, 

corals for your hair. 

Seven black slaves, 
black-black slaves 

weaving sandals for your feet, 
putting coral in your hair. 


Pluck a silver moonbeam 
and color it blue 

and color it pink 

and color it red. 

Pluck a silver moonbeam 
and color it red 

to wear for a crown, 

to wear for a crown 

on your head — 

or color it green 

instead. 


Now up! up! 

up like a flame, 

up like a bird, 

like a flame-winged bird, 
he-ya-ee . . . he-ya-ee, 
like a flame-winged bird. 


By Oliver Jenkins 


Scherzo 


Vigil 


Somebody find a drum, 
a deep-deep drum, 

and pound, pound 
with an ebony stick. 


Seven white peacocks 

of lustrous feathers 

strut with extravagance 
in the quiet of the night, 
seven white peacocks 
offering their feathers, 
their lustrous feathers 

to you — for a fan. 


Listen! can you hear 

the tam-tam 

ringing, ringing, 

ringing in the village? 
tam-tam ... tam-tam... 
one hour, two hours, 

two hours longer, 

two swift hours 

before the dawn. 


Spin on the sand, then, 
whirl in the hot wind 
backwards, forwards, 
backwards, forwards, 
dance, Marita! 

dance like a Fury, 

like a green-faced dervish, 
faster... faster... 
faster... 


Dance! 


Here, where the pale stars weave the gloom 
into a cloak of silver rain, 

the first wet violets sadly bloom 
for you again. 


They have been waiting for long hours 
tossing about in the gaunt cold; 
and even the boldest of flowers 
grow tired and old. 


Now as the wind goes singing on, 
they bow their heads in the cold grass, 
waiting for steps through the still dawn 
that never pass. 
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The New Ku-Klux Klan 


; By Charles Merz 


Tallahassee, Fla. —On Monday night the Women 
of the Ku-Klux Klan entertained the Knights of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. Refreshments were served and short 
talks were made by members of both organizations. 
After the entertainment at the hall they all went to 
the rink and enjoyed a couple of hours roller skating. 


HIS picture of Sir Knight Kleagle and Lady 
Cyclops swinging through the mazes of a 


skate together comes from a recent issue of 
the official journal of the Klan in Washington. It is 
cited here, not because it is unique or because it 
lends itself to easy ridicule, but because it is evidence 
of something really symptomatic of the present 
status of a celebrated order. The fiery cross still 
burns occasionally on the distant hills. But the night 
is dark and there are many ways to spend an eve- 
ning. Among others, roller skating. A new Ku-Klux 
Klan is emerging from the white cocoon of an older- 
fashioned order. The characteristics of that Klan, 
the scope of its efforts, and the processes by which it: 
has evolved are as revealing as its first sudden rise 
to glory. They add another chapter to the history of 
American hysterics. 

It is no secret that in late years the Klan has lost 
in numbers. This the Klan itself indignantly denies, 
and yet affirms. The denial comes in the Klan’s 
insistence that it is the victim of persecution by the 
daily press, that everything printed in the daily 
press, from editorials to cartoon comics, is inspired 
by Pope Pius, and that all these reports of internal 
dissensions in the Klan and Klan losses at the polls 
are mere lies invented by its enemies. Yet the ad- 
mission of waning numbers is implicit in the Klan’s 
own press. Klan papers now talk of “ the purging and 
house cleaning that has been going on inside the 
organization” — leaving its ranks somewhat ema- 
ciated. It is the practice of the Klan, tacitly admit- 
ting that it is somewhat short on quantity, to assert 
that “quality and not quantity is now the slogan.” 
Here a recent experiment is instructive. As 1926 
drew to a close, the Klan’s most ambitious public 
effort was an attempt to raise the sum of $160,000 


necessary in that case would be slightly in excess of 
five cents per member — and this from a member- 
ship of zealots. Nevertheless, as the year ended the 
Klan was forced to admit that the fund for the radio 
station had come in slowly, and that “it has been a 
long pull, selling Americanism to Americans.” 

It has been a long pull, one guesses, reselling Klan- 
ism to the Klan. The initial sale was easy. In those 
first days after the end of the World War, when the 
Klan appeared upon the scene, white hoods, mys- 
tery, mighty titles, oaths sworn in the night, and the 
excitement of being in on a great secret were enough 
to bring in armies of recruits. Given time, however, 
hoods, oaths, and titles lose the freshness of their 
charm. The day comes when it begins to be unexcit- 
ing merely to remain perpetually on guard against a 
crisis which never arrives. The only way to hold 
together an organization which is falling apart be- 
cause it is opposed to something abstract is to give 
it something concrete to become enthusiastic about. 
It is this effort, a process of transition, which now 
engages the attention of the Klan. 

A sign of the times is the attempt to erect upon 
local ruins of the Klan, where it has petered out, a 
new organization which is to be known as the 
“Supreme Kingdom.” It is thiseorganization which 
has temporarily enlisted the energies of the Rev. 
John Roach Straton. The Supreme Kingdom is to 
preach Fundamentalism. It is to preach hell fire and 
damnation. And it is to have its financial possibilities 
developed by Edward Young Clarke, who once per- 
formed in the same capacity for the Klan itself, 
became its Wizard, and is now deposed. Ordinary 
“Crusader”’ memberships in the new order will be 
available at $12.50. One may become a “Duke”’ or 
an “Earl” for $1,000. 

The Supreme Kingdom is a-sign of the times be- 
cause it is an attempt to rally to a new and more 
positive slogan indifferent members of the Klan who 
have been dropping by the wayside. But the Su- 
preme Kingdom is not really a Klan venture. Its 
guiding genius, Clarke, is no longer associated with 


the Klan. To the Klan he 





for the purpose of estab- 





lishing a Klan broadcast- 
ing station “to put God, 
home, and Protestantism 
on the air.” The sum of 
$160,000 would not be 
formidable if the Klan 
really had the three mil- 
lion members it has 
claimed in days of plenty. 
The average contribution 





“A new Ku-Klux Klan is emerging from the 
white cocoon of an older-fashioned order,’’ writes 
Mr. Merz, editorial writer of the New York 
‘“World,”’ in commencing his discussion of the pres- 
ent state of the ‘‘invisible empire.’ ‘‘The charac- 
teristics of that Klan, the scope of its efforts, and 
the processes by which it has evolved are as revealing 
as its first sudden rise to glory. They add another 
chapter to the history of American hysterics’’ 


is anathema. Like Clarke, 
the present leaders of the 
Klan are in the market 
for new ideas. But they 
have proposed nothing, 
to date, as radical as a 
new organization. Their 
present effort consists, in- 
stead, of an attempt to 
hitch the Klan to several 
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band wagons, originally the property of other 
owners, which are actually in motion instead of 
standing still while the parade goes by. 


des Klan has three new issues. They are not re- 
ligious issues; they are political. The Klan still 
talks religion; but the trouble with putting all one’s 
emphasis on the development of “a great religious 
crisis” is that an element which lacks faith loses 
patience waiting for definite and concrete manifesta- 
tions of a cataclysm. In politics, however, there are 
major and minor cataclysms daily. The Klan has not 
forgotten the Roman Catholic Church, but it has 
discovered the World Court. It is against the World 
Court, and says so with 180-watt electric crosses. It 
is against Europe— Europe generally— and spe- 
cifically against cancellation of any fraction of the 
European debts. Finally, it is against big-city 
standards of morality, and against any modification 
of the Volstead Act. 

None of these issues was originally part of the 
Klan’s own program. None of them directly chal- 
lenges the supremacy of the white Protestant Ameri- 
can or the Nordic blond. Yet it is on these three 
issues that the high command of the Klan now 
lavishes three fourths of its public exhortation be- 
cause, on each of them, it is possible to find many 
people actually interested and possible to urge an 
attitude of unreasoning devotion. Smash the World 
Court and save America! Smash cancellation! Smash 
opposition to the Volstead Act! It is natural enough 
that in a transition stage the leaders of the Klan 
should seek to identify their organization, not only 
with abstractions and prophecies of doom, but with 
definite, day-to-day issues over which people in all 
sections of the country are actually quarreling. 

The new Klan — the politico-religious rather than 
religious-racial Klan—is coming down toward 
terra firma in its choice of issues. But the fact is that 
in so doing it has encountered problems just as 
difficult as its old-time abstractions. For one of the 
penalties of coming down to ¢erra firma is bumping 
into human nature. And how are the leaders of the 
Klan, dealing in ordinary day-to-day affairs, to 
interpret everything that happens in terms of good 
men and of bad men, of heroes and of villains? That 
is easy enough when it is a question of drawing a line 
between Catholic and Protestant, black man and 
white, Jew and Gentile. It is a much more difficult 
matter when one comes to foreign debts, the World 
Court, and prohibition. 

For example, there is Senator Lenroot. Senator 
Lenroot favors the World Court; the Klan disap- 
proves of the World Court. It therefore disapproves 
of Senator Lenroot. And, being the Klan, it disap- 
proves of him thunderously, vociferously, and bel- 
ligerently. Senator Lenroot is defeated; the Klan 
crows. And, being the Klan, it crows ecstatically, 
unrestrainedly, and two notes above high C. But 


stop a moment. Who is it that has defeated Senator 
Lenroot? To be sure, an opponent of the wicked 
Court in which the dark Mediterranean races have 
laid a trap for the white Nordics. But alas, for the 
Klan, which is not only anti-Court, but antibeer, an 
opponent of the Court who happens to be wringing 
wet in his attitude toward prohibition! 

It is all wrong, you see. By Klan logic, men ought 
to be either “good” or “bad,” either “right” or 


_ “wrong,” and not just “right” about one thing and 


“wrong”’ about another. As it is, the Klan is put to 
the difficult expedient of walking a tight rope each 
time it waxes warm about anybody. If Mr. A. is 
nominated for the Senate in Kentucky or Virginia 
and is wet (all wrong), pro-Court (all wrong), but 
anticancellation (all right) on the war debts, then 
the Klan is forced to skim airily over Mr. A.’s wet- 
ness and his liking for the Court in order to claim for 
itself a smashing victory in the field of international 
finance. If Mr. B. is nominated in Washington or 
Nevada and demands cancellation of the war debts 
(all wrong), favors the World Court (all wrong), but 


approves using the Army and the Navy to enforce 


prohibition (all right), then the Klan must ignore 
two thirds of the man in order to claim him as a hero. 

The thing is patently absurd. It is so desperately 
absurd — this having to reckon with the fallibility of 
human nature— that it shatters the philosophy 
upon which the whole edifice of the Klan has been 
erected — a philosophy of absolute right and absolute 
wrong; of Nordic Protestant and conspiring Jew 
or Catholic; of God in His heaven and Satan under- 
neath the bed. 

So sharply does the philosophy of the Klan break 
down, in the very processes of this transition from 
abstract to concrete, that the Klan itself might be a 
memory by this time, instead of a reverberation, 
were it not for another more important transition 
taking place beneath the surface. This is the transi- 
tion from the flaming pillar to the skating rink. 


the history of secret fraternal orders in this 
country — a history bound up with the whole 
story of America — there are notable examples of 
organizations which came into life belligerently and 
took leave of it well tamed. The Patriots of America, 
to mention only one such organization, was founded 
as a belligerent free-silver order by Coin Harvey. 
Free silver went under in the campaign of 1896. As a 
militant political movement the Patriots of America 
went under, too. But politics is not the sum total of 
all life. There are club dances and husking bees and 
linen showers. As a social organization, something 
which it had become quietly, behind the scenes, the 
Patriots of America lingered on long after taps had 
sounded for free silver. That sort of transformation 
is constantly taking place on the inside of secret 
orders in this country. While the leaders are up on 
the hilltops, framing (Continued on page 1096) 
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What a Whale of a 
Difference Just a 


Few Years 


Make! 



















mamma and an heroic admirer, she might slip on a flow- 
ing sport model — an indoor sport in itself — and go for 
a ride on a bicycle built for two. 

Credit for originating most of the ingenious sartorial de- 
vices with which the ladies of the gay ’nineties mortified 
the flesh must go to their grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers. Possibly these emotional ladies were moved by 
tales of the hair shirts worn by early Christian martyrs 
and, with feminine zeal, determined: to outdo those 
estimable gentlemen in the race for high seats in heaven. 
We must admit that if the tortures to which they sub- 
jected themselves are any indication, the ladies, as usual, 
won. The pictures tell something of the story of style — 
as the designers saw it — during the past hundred years. 


Bho Charleston belongs to the Twentieth Century, 
but who knows what those ladies’ knees were doing 
back in the naughty ’nineties? Fourteen yards of dress 
and lining covered a multitude of dancing shins. But one 
must overlook these things in deference to the heroisms of 
the sex, which has suffered whalebone, ruffles, hair nets, 
bustles, all in the cause of the for-God-in-him philosophy. 
Nowadays, a woman wakes to put on one layer of silk and 
a two-yard, knee-length dress, runs a comb through her 
boyish bob, and steps out. Not so the girl of yesteryear; 
she drew a long breath, — her last till bedtime, — and 
then took her daily dozen pulls on the long strings that 
did her up for the day. If she were lucky, she might get 
an invitation to play ping-pong, or if she had a liberal 
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New York in the smoking compartment of a 

Pullman sleeper I sat in on a conversation 
which has cost me some hours of hard labor. The 
monologuist — for, after all, what was going on was 
too one-sided to be called a conversation — was a 
man well along in years, a fine, upstanding sort of 
chap. He was all in a glow because he had just 
discovered that he had fallen heir, in one fell swoop, 
to nineteen perfectly good years of life. That being 
the case, he was going to tell the world about it 
and was doing so in no uncertain 


Gr time ago as I was coming down from 


Do We Really Live Longer r 


By Edwin G. Dexter 





from 39.77 years in 1855 to 58.32 in 1924, a gain of 
18.55 years. The present inhabitant of Massachu- 
setts may look to a period of existence almost half 
as long again as conditions in 1855 would have 
warranted him to expect.” 

That surely looked encouraging; and doubtless 
the Pullman enthusiast was from the Bay State 
and not from Missouri. At any event, he took the 
thing literally and was just as certain of his nineteen 
years as though he had already completed them. 
But the whole thing made me speculate as to how 

much of the added increment 





manner. 

The facts as he related them 
were roughly these: Recent ad- 
vances in medical and surgical 
science, together with more hy- 
gienic habits of living had, since 
1855, added nineteen years to 
the span of human life. He had 
seen this statement in some 
convincingly authoritative pub- 
lication, and knew it to be true. 
To him, the interesting part of 
it all was that his grandfather 
had died in precisely the year 
1855 at the age of sixty-five. 
Now he — our Pullman orator — 
had reached that same age of 
sixty-five, and with the bonus 
which science had bequeathed 





Small wonder the author 
was moved to investigate 
when he overheard a state- 
ment to the effect that “‘re- 
cent advances in medical and 
surgical science, together with 
more hygienic habits of living, 
had, since 1855, added nine- 
teen years to the span of 
human life.”’ If this is true, 
he discovered, the increase 
must come at the beginning 
of life, so to speak, rather than 
at the end! When he pursued 
the matter into antiquity, 
he found that the early Greeks 
outlived the last generation by 
a comfortable margin. His 
article is as enlightening as 

it is amusing 


really comes at the-.end. In 
other words, is it due to the fact 
that people who used to die in 
their fifties, sixties, and seven- 
ties now live on to their sixties, 
seventies, eighties, and even nine- 
ties? Or is it due principally to 
the fact that babies who used 
to die in the first days or weeks 
or months of life now live on. 
Or is it a little of both? Any one 
of these things would produce 
the lengthened life span as shown 
by the statistics of necrology. 
Speculation gave way to re- 
search. I bethought myself of a 
copy of the current issue of a 
yearbook published by one of 
the great New York City dailies 








to him, he had the better of his 

progenitor by nineteen years, was booked to die in 
the year 1945 at the age of eighty-four, and was so 
sure of it that he was about to amortize all his 
investments to mature at that date. 

I remembered having seen some such statement 
as the one he had taken as the basis of his deduction, 
with the guarded explanation that the recent reduc- 
tion in infant mortality was largely accountable 
for the increased rate of longevity; but the fellow 
seemed so delighted with his nineteen years that I 
couldn’t bear to suggest even the possibility that 
some of the increase in the average span of 
human life might be at the bottom where it could 
not help him. 

But it did set me wondering, and I looked the 
matter up. The fellow was a little off in his data, 
but evidently what he had run across was a state- 
ment for the State of Massachusetts published in the 
statistical bulletin of one of our great life-insurance 
companies which reads as follows: “The mean 
length of life for the population as a whole has risen 


with which I frequently read 
myself to sleep. It contained a necrology for the 
preceding year. I could at least find out the average 
age at which men who had found a way into the 
“graveyard” of that particular paper died during 
the year 1925. I stayed awake with it one night, 
and after eliminating women from the list — not 
because of any sex animosity, but because most of 
them failed to show the age at death — and all 
violent deaths, it was found that 550 were recorded, 
the average age at death being 69.20 years. 

So far, so good! Here was something to work back 
from. In the year 1925, 550 men of the “Who's 
Who” class, mostly residents of the United States, 
with all the benefits of vitamins and the other 
modern accessories and adjuncts of a healthy life, 
died at an average age of 69.2 years. Now, had I 
but the childlike faith in the statistics of my Pull- 
man friend, I should simply have subtracted nine- 
teen from 69.2 and said with assurance: “In 1885, 
eminent Americans died at the age of 50.2 years.” 
But, somehow, I had my doubts; and it was precisely 
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those doubts that sent me to the Library of Con- 
gress, where doubts of almost any sort can be settled 
if only one will take time enough and can work 
without smoking. There was a file of those same 
yearbooks, necrologies and all, back to 1873. Now, 
I said to myself, I am going to find out some things 
I have wanted to know for a long time. First, about 
leafy vegetables: at what tender and early age 
would we have succumbed had it not been for the 
succulent and juicy spinach on which we have 
gorged for its vitamins A—or is it B? Surely it 
has not been more than ten years since that ordeal 
was instituted. The necrology of 1915 would show 
that the end has justified the means. But did it? 
Emphatically, No. For that year there were 597 
eligible immortals of the specifications already 
enumerated. And did they die early for lack of leafy 
vegetables and other things? They did not. They 
lived right on, thirteen months apiece longer than 
the spinach eaters of ten years later; the average 
age of the group was 70.33. 

The thing began to worry me. If only I had been 
born some years earlier I might have died a year 
older and still preserved my identity as a carnivore — 
or at least as an omnivore—and not, like Belshaz- 
zar, have eaten grass. But let’s try 1895, I said— 
those almost prehistoric days before the war: yes, 
even before the Spanish War when we were so 
ignorant as not to know anything about deep breath- 
ing or Fletcherizing, when if we had cancer it was 
the end of us, when appendicitis was buried with us, 
when we didn’t worry about high blood pressure 
because we didn’t know we had it, and when women 
wore corsets and long skirts, and had sick babies 
and wet ankles. Yes, theré was the almanac for 
that year with its list of “eminent dead” who had 
attained their majority under such handicaps before 
becoming newspaper copy. There were only 207 
who qualified that year, but they beat all subse- 
quent records by a tidy margin. The average age 
of the group was precisely 70.90 years; just 1.7 
years, or roughly nineteen months, older as a group 
than the weaklings of 1925, and about six months 
older than those of 1915. 


I HOPE my Pullman friend never runs across 
this. But the facts could not be juggled, and I 
saw at a glance where Methuselah came in, for at a 
year and ahalfevery thirty years, he could just about 
have made it. But I had always been a bit skeptical 
about Methuselah, so I jumped right back to the 
beginning and browsed around until I had data 
on eighty-six Greeks from the Seventh to the First 
Century B.c. who had neither taken the hemlock 
nor been sacrificed on any altar; a reputable bunch 
they were, the “ Who’s Who” of their time. Philoso- 
phers, poets, statesmen, and scientists, not one of 
whom knew his blood circulated. And when it 
comes to leafy vegetables — well, I congratulate 


them. Of course they could not have lived very 
long in such ignorance. Yet examination proved that 
the average life of those eighty-six ancient Greeks 
who didn’t know as much about personal hygiene 
as does your six-year-old boy was precisely 70.61 
years, or just about nine months more than our 
1925 group, fed up as it is on rules for correct living, 
calories, and tabloids of mixed glands. . 


geal G gone so far, the thing piqued me, and I 
kept on until I had tabulated the following 
groups. The first five were taken from the yearbook 
already alluded to; the remainder were gleaned 
from various sources, but largely from “The Cyclo- 


pedia of Classified Dates,” by Charles E. Little. 


Date Number Average Age 
1925 550 69.20 years 
de 597 79-33 
1905 189 68.75 
1895 207 70.90 
1884 95 66.37 
1875 110 66.01 
Igth Century 120 63.25 
18“ 136 69.7 
17" x 83 63-7 
16“ 7 163 60.31 
: 5 61 66.1 
Ist to 14th Centuries 134 59.22 
Romans B.c. 39 65.18 
Greeks B.c. 86 70.61 


The groups for the years 1925, 1915, 1895, and 
that of the ancient Greeks have already been dis- 
cussed. They were the high spots, so to speak, of 
the whole study. Generalizations, based upon the 
entire column of average ages, would seem to suggest 
the following tentative conclusions so far as any 
conclusions can be based upon groups of such limited 
numbers: 


1. Groups covering the last thirty years fail to 
show any addition to the life span during that period. 

2. Groups covering the period from thirty to fifty 
years back show a decrease in life span of roughly 
three years as compared with the 1925 group. 

3. Groups for the Nineteenth Century as a whole, 
other than the three considered above, show a de- 
crease of roughly six years. 

4. The Eighteenth Century gave us a life span 
longer than that for the year 1925. 

5. The average life span for the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth centuries was almost pre- 
cisely that of the Nineteenth. 

6. Centuries from the First to the Fourteenth, 
inclusive, show the shortest life span of all, though 

' it is but ten years less than that for the year 1925. 

7. The life span of the ancient Romans was less 
than that of Nineteenth Century Americans by 
roughly two years. 

8. The ancient Greeks lived 1.21 years, or nearly 
fifteen months longer, as a class, than did the repre- 
sentatives of the three groups studied for the Twen- 
tieth Century. 
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With all this, there remained at least one more 
question which seemed quite possible of answer, 
namely: How does the distribution of deaths at 
different ages compare for the various groups? 
Curves were plotted for most of them without 
showing any marked divergence from that of 1925, 
except the curve for the ancient Greeks. A com- 
parison of the data upon which these two curves 
were based led to some interesting conclusions: 


1. For the 1925 group the largest percentage of 
deathsoccurred in theage span 71-75; for the ancient 
Greeks, 81-85. 

2. Up to the age span of 80 years the 1925 group 
showed higher percentages of death than did the ~ 
ancient Greeks. Beyond the age span of 80 years this 
condition was reversed. 

3. Of the ancient Greeks, 30 per cent lived beyond 
the age of 80 years; of the 1925 group, 19.8 per cent 
did so. 

4. Of the ancient Greeks, 10.5 per cent died before 
the age of 56 years; of the 1925 group, 14.5 per cent. 


But now to get back to our Pullman friend. He 
thought he had fallen heir to nineteen perfectly 


good years of life. It may be— who knows? If he 
is living up to the traditions of the ancient Greeks, 
he has a fairly good chanceatit, for theageof eighty- 
four years, which he had picked for his, falls within 
their age span. But one thing is certain: he had made 
two false assumptions; first, that the average age 
for a group is true for each individual of the group, 
and second, that increase in average age span nec- 
essarily means more septuagenarians, octogenarians, 
and nonagenarians. In fact, our figures would seem 


‘to indicate that the greater part of the 18.55 years 


added to the average age span in Massachusetts 
in seventy years failed to show at the top. 

It is there just the same, down among the babies 
and children where it will count most; and if fifty 
years from now somebody takes the trouble to check 
up, it may be along where it will do us old fellows 
more good. But all of us can’t very well wait for 
that, and I wish someone would tell us right away 
by what method those old Greeks, when the news- 
papers didn’t run any “patent inside” to tell them 
how to keep well, managed to whip us so soundly in 
the struggle for a long life. 


Back Stage in Washington 
The Engaging Mr. White 


are given to James C. White, who, if his 

title is only that of executive secretary of 
the Republican National Committee, is the foun- 
tain of all Federal dispensations and shaper of 
policies — not carried out — of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration. Although my agents have not reported 
to me for some time, I know that Jim is now “‘solid”’ 
with Chairman William M. Butler. After the 
catastrophic calamity of the Massachusetts Sena- 
torial campaign, reports were freely circulated about 
Washington that Mr. White was slated for greener 
pastures. Now I can affirm that the break has been 
patched and that Jim will stay, at least for the 
present. Not long ago, a friend who had heard of 
his precarious position met him in the lobby of the 
Willard Hotel, over whose tables much of Washing- 
ton’s skullduggery i 1s 


are given too little attention and credit. 


time to a politician as an interview with a dispenser 
of patronage who is himself on the skids. Jim, of 
course, realized his unfortunate position. He im- 
mediately threw himself on the friend with such 
affection and warmth that he stifled all further 
remarks, breaks, and allusions to severance from the 
pay roll, and the two men parted with such a 
burst of allusions to future meetings and feasts that 
the politician was completely comforted and con- 
tinued to transact his business according to order. 
This inadvertent slip in the lobby of the Willard, 
however, did Jim an immense amount of harm, as 
it took a number of weeks to dispel the disquieting 
rumor that his smiling face, his smart spats, his 
shiny cane, his jaunty bowler, and above all, his 
unique monocle, would no longer be familiar sights 
on the boulevards of the town or in its more con- 
vivial drawing-rooms. 





hatched. ‘‘Jim,’’ ex- 


What a variety of 





claimed the friend, be- 
seechingly, “say it ain’t 
true that you’re going.” 

As it happened, Jim 
had in tow a politician of 
the Southwest who was 
seeking some patronage. 
Now, nothing is consid- 


-ered such a waste of 


One of the most dapper figures about the capital is that 
of James C. White, ‘‘fountain of all Federal dispensa- 
tions” and executive’ secretary of the Republican National 
Committee. Of him our Washington correspondent writes 
reminiscently, ‘“‘ There are some in Washington, despite 
the monocle he now affects, who can remember that he 
was once the State House reporter for the ‘ Boston Herald.’ 
But that was way back in the good-old days when Uncle 
Murray Crane had Calvin Codbidge and William M. 

Butler as his pupils” 


experiences Jim White 
has had! There are some 
in Washington, despite 
the monocle he now 
affects, who can remem- 
ber that he was once the 
State House reporter for 
the Boston Herald. But 
that was way back in 
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the good old days when Uncle Murray Crane had 
Calvin Coolidge and William M. Butler as his 
pupils. Jim, I am told, was made a director of the 
Hanover Trust Company. It was one.of the rules 
of this institution that no one could maintain a 
checking account who did not keep a balance of 
about $100. In the press room of the State House, 
Jim, out of the goodness of his generous heart, 
informed his more impecunious and less thrifty 
colleagues that he had made arrangements for them 
to sign checks on a $10 balance. Unfortunately, one 
Ponzi wrecked the banking institution and Jim 
does not boast of his former directorate. 


Hé left the newspaper business for the broader 

fields of international intrigue and finance. His 
work in Boston had brought him connections with 
certain wealthy Poles in this country who had a 
keen eye for contracts under the new Paderewski 
Government in Warsaw. Jim was dispatched to 
Europe to sell, I think, some kind of motor trucks. 
Unfortunately, the Paderewski régime went out 
just as Jim was about to consummate his coup and 
he returned home. Naturally, he flung himself 
full on the broad bosoms of Messrs. Stearns and 
Butler, then concocting the Coolidge nomination. 

When Jim escorted Charles Beecher Warren 
across the platform of the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland assembled, one who had 
known Jim in his leaner days loudly remarked: 
“Do my eyes deceive me or is that Mr. White? 
His rise has been more remarkable even than that 
of Calvin Coolidge.” 

So Jim came to Washington and has been here 
ever since, handling with efficiency the intricate 
problems and delicate matters that fall to the lot 
of a patronage dispenser. Without in the slightest 
desiring to increase his burden or to advertise his 
wares, let me warn all readers that if they desire 
a Federal office for themselves or their friends they 
should first put themselves in touch with the affable 
Mr. White in his headquarters in the Munsey 
Building, just off Pennsylvania Avenue. Although 
you may not be an Amherst graduate, thus rating 
first preference, from long acquaintance with Jim 
I can assure you of the most cordial reception in the 
world and perhaps, if you have been a party con- 
tributor, an excellent lunch at the Willard paid for 
out of the organization’s funds. 

While Jim is no longer young, he has well with- 
stood the ravages of time, and as proof of his open 
manner you will find his remarks liberally sprinkled 
with such expressions as, “frankly speaking,” “to 
tell the truth,” and “between you and me and the 
lamp post,” all of which are favorites of his. You 


will come away, I am confident, satisfied that you 
have been very close to the throne, and that you 
have been permitted to inspect at close range many 
of the mysteries that surround it. 


It was said during the Massachusetts Senatorial 
campaign that Jim White, in the language of politics, 
was “given the door.” It was covertly reported that 
he would call up the chairman on the long-distance 
wire only to be told that Mr. Butler was “in con- 
ference,” a phrase which Mr. White had frequently 
used to advantage himself. Indeed, just before the 
close of the campaign Jim admitted to his friends 
that the relations between himself and the chairman 
were, to say the least, strained. But this jaunty soul 
was not a bit discouraged. With true faithfulness 
he continued to send under cover of a postage stamp 
the advice which suggested itself from his vantage 
point in Washington. As he had not been in the 
State for at least six years, and as political ideas 
had considerably changed since the sacrosanct days 
of Murray Crane’s gentle insistence, Jim’s offerings, 
one and all, found their way unopened into the 
official wastebasket. 

In the end he was vindicated; for could he not say 
with perfect propriety that if they had only followed 
his advice Mr. Butler would have defeated the Hon. 
David I. Walsh by as handsome a margin as that 
which had undone him? Anyway, Jim had the satis- 
faction of placing the blame of defeat on the shoul- 
ders of the more recently acquired favorites of the 
hierarchy. At seven o’clock on that fateful election 
night, William M. Butler, from his rooms in the 
Hotel Touraine in Boston, wired William V. Hodges, 
treasurer of the Republican National Committee, 
in Washington, “It looks as if I was defeated. Tell 


.dear Jim it’s all right.’ Thus, in the hour of his 


darkest capitulation the generous and open-hearted 
Mr. Butler brought comfort and satisfaction to the 
most devoted and loyal worker he had ever had in 
the national capital. 

At various times there have been bruited about 
Washington Jim’s sharp witticisms, for he is es- 
sentially a brilliant fellow. I remember particularly 
one observation he made when Senator Butler 
confided that he was not such a bad speaker after all. 
“I told the chairman,” laughed Jim, “to remember 
that applause should come from the audience and 
not from the orator.” I also remember in this con- 
nection his saying that Mr. Butler did not have 
enough steam in his radiator ever to boil over—a 
remark which I think will be appreciated by all 
those who ever heard the former Senator either in 
the Senate or on the stump. 


HE most pleasant sight in the world is that of 
Jim White and Ted Clark swapping sage advice 

over a Willard table. They meet regularly to arrange 
the affairs of state and to map out the Coolidge 
policies. I give them both credit for the fact that 
their suggestions are never carried into action to 
result in such laughable blunders as have lately 
been committed by the leaders who frame the pol- 
icies of the Government. (Continued on page 196) 
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Readers and Writers 


T is the custom of the Publishers’ 
Weekly to publish each year what is 
known as the “Annual Summary 

Number.” This is an issue largely devoted 
to statistics of the previous year’s 
production of books in this and other coun- 
tries, and lists of the “best,” or “best- 
selling,” works issued during the same 
period. I have been gazing in dismayed 
astonishment at some of the facts which 
emerge from the latest Annual Summary 
Number, published a few weeks ago. 
Although the Publishers’ Weekly is the 
journal of the American book trade and 
not, therefore, addressed particularly to 
the lay reader, it is so well edited and 
produced that it can be read with profit 
and pleasure by any person who is really 
interested in books. I propose to con- 
sider some of the questions raised by the 
issue before me. 


What, for example, were the books’ 


that sold best during the year 1926? Here 
are the novels: “The Private Life of 
Helen of Troy,” “Gentlemen Prefer 
Blondes,” “Sorrell and Son,” “The 
Hounds of Spring,” “Beau Sabreur,” 
“The Silver Spoon,” “Beau Geste,” 
“Show Boat,’ “After Noon,” “The Blue 
Window,” and “Hangman’s House.” 
The works of nonfiction were as follows: 
“The Man Nobody Knows,” “Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings,” “Diet and 
Health,” “Our Times,” ‘The Boston 
Cooking School Book,” “Auction Bridge 
Complete,” “The Book Nobody Knows,” 
“The Story of Philosophy,” “The Light 
of Faith,” and “Jefferson and Hamilton.” 
Eleven works of fiction and ten of non- 
fiction —each category presenting the 
same total lack of any discernible homo- 
geneity of taste. 


F the novels, only Galsworthy’s “Sil- 
ver Spoon” has, I suppose, a claim 
to be considered as serious literature. Did 
the same people who liked this also like 
“The Blue Window,” by Temple Bailey, 
and the two swashbuckling romances of 
Capt. P. C. Wren? Possibly. These may 
represent the lighter moments of demos 
in relaxation. But if demos appreciates 
Galsworthy — and I do not make any 
excessive estimate of him here — then why 
“Hangman’s House” and “Sorrell and 
Son’? If one were undertaking to advise 
a publisher in the selection of manu- 
scripts, what help would be derived from 
a study of this list of what the public 
wants in the way of fiction? As a mere 
literary critic and hardened reviewer and 
publishers’ reader, I confess once more 
that I give it up! 
The nonfiction list is little better. There 


By Ernest Boyd 





is one book of verse in it, Edgar A. Guest’s 
“The Light of Faith.” Yet, we have been 
told repeatedly that the American public 
had developed a sensitive and eager 
taste for poetry. In the circumstances, 
all that one can say is, in the vernacular 
doubtless most familiar to Mr. Guest’s 
readers, “Is zat so?” From the nine books 
which remain,’ deduct a handbook on 
dieting, another on bridge, and another 
on cookery —these being what Lamb 
called diblia abiblia— and what remains? 
Six of the most strangely assorted vol- 
umes conceivable to the critical mind. 
Two are Mr. Bruce Barton’s go-getting 
manuals of Christianity. Against them we 
may set the demand for a modern sub- 
stitute for religion, which gives us George 
A. Dorsey’s ill-written “Why We Behave 
Like Human Beings.” There remain, then, 
two excellent pieces of pure journalism, 
“Our Times” and “The Story of Phi- 
losophy,” and one work of scholarly merit 
and enduring worth, the “Jefferson and 
Hamilton” of Mr. Claude G. Bowers. 

In other words, on each list there is one 
book of more than an ephemeral or purely 
utilitarian interest. In 1926, irrespective 
of new editions of works previously pub- 
lished, 6,832 new books were published 
in the United States. Of that number 
twenty-one enjoyed such success as to 
warrant the assumption that they were 
really wanted by the reading public of 
this country. Of those twenty-one, two 
actually deserved serious consideration. 
Let some mathematician tell us what 
this percentage is. Was it necessary to 
publish 945 new novels in order to endow 
the world with even the entire eleven 
listed above? 

It may be argued that a list of the year’s 
best sellers is not necessarily an index of 
the public taste, that frequently the more 
studious readers are not in a position to 
buy books. The libraries are a fair guide 
to what the educated public wants. The 
Publishers’ Weekly also gives the cor- 
responding lists of books in demand at 
the public libraries all over the country. 


Fiction: “The Private Life of Helen of 
Troy,” “An American Tragedy,” “Wild 
Geese,” “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
“The Blue Window,” “The Silver Spoon,” 
“Show Boat,” “Thunder on the Left,” 
“The Keeper of the Bees,” “The Hounds 
of Spring,” and “One Increasing Purpose.” 
Nonfiction: “The Man Nobody Knows,” 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings,” 
“Abraham Lincoln, the Prairie Years,” 
“Twenty-five Years,” “The Fruit of the 
Family Tree,” “The Life and Letters of 
Walter H. Page,” “Our Times,” “The 
Intimate Papers of Colonel House,” 
“The Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” 
“The Book Nobody Knows,” and “The 
Story of Philosophy.” 

There is, it will be seen, considerable 
overlapping of titles in both lists, and the 
divergences are explicable in several cases 
by the fact that certain works were not 
actually published and, therefore, new 
during the same period. Again the fiction 
is baffling, for Dreiser’s ‘American 
Tragedy” is all that we have of merit to 
put beside “The Silver Spoon.” As it was 
published in 1925, during which year 898 
new novels appeared, we have to add the 
total of that year to the 945 novels of 1926, 
getting two works of fiction of importance 
out of a grand total of 1,843! Yet observe 
that the output of fiction increased last 
year. Evidently there can never be too 
much of it to satisfy the publishers and 
booksellers, although, as the percentage 
will show, precious little of it is really 
wanted by the public. 


VERYBODY pretends to believe that 
too many books are published, but 
this endless stream of piffling fiction , 
pours out, on the theory that novels are 
what the public wants, and in the hope 
that a best seller will turn up. Well, there 
were eleven last year, out of a total of 945. 
Not a great number. But in order that 
those eleven might prosper, bookstores 
were cluttered with stacks of novels, 
always in the most prominent position, 
nine tenths of the publicity appropria- 
tions were devoted to them, five out of 
every six letters and announcements were 
concerned with them, and they inevitably 
took precedence over all other books in 
the minds of the travelers, the booksellers, 
the editors, and the helpless readers. Is 
it any wonder that only one solitary work 
of sound scholarship and enduring in- 
terest was successfully “put over” in 
1926? That part of the publishers’ output 
which requires skilled attention and in- 
telligent effort to sell it inevitably takes 
second place after that which, when 
really successful, sells itself. 
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Mexico from the Inside 


SOME MEXICAN PROBLEMS. By 
Moses Saenz and Herbert I. Priestley. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 
$2.00. 


ASPECTS OF MEXICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION. By ‘Fosé Vasconcelos and 
Manuel Gamio. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. $2.00. 


NE gets in these two volumes 
O containing the Norman Wait 

Harris Memorial Foundation Lec- 
tures for 1926 the messages of three alert 
Mexican minds, and a medley of most 
acute observations on the new and articu- 
late Mexico which has pushed itself into 
the world’s eye since the overthrow of 
Diaz ended the quiet old mafiana days. 
But in these books, as in fact, Mexico 
appears as a land which has not found 
itself. There is little unanimity of thought 
or testimony among these four witnesses 
beyond the recognition that Mexico 
needs many things badly, and that the 
first of these needs is education. 

Sefiors Vasconcelos and Gamio, for 
instance, appear sorely at odds on many 
points. The former presents a novel 
geographical analysis of the American 
hemisphere and Mexico’s place in it. 
He points out how in the broad and fertile 
temporal zones, both north and south, 
Europeans have pushed forward an 
extension of European civilization unde- 
terred by nature, on the one hand, and 
Indian tribes on the other. Between these 
civilizations — represented in the south 
by Argentina, Uruguay, and parts of 
Brazil and Chile, and in the north by 
the United States and Canada— lie two 
other zones where rapid progress has been 
impossible. There are the tropical lowlands 
of the Amazon basin and the shore lines 
of the Caribbean still largely untenanted 
by man. While this vast area offers the 
Americas their greatest future problem, 
present vacancy permits it to escape 
political pressure for the moment. But 
the fourth zone of mountain areas which 
stretches continuously from northern 
Mexico through Bolivia, with every possi- 
ble variety of climate and altitude, and 
inhabited by hundreds of diverse tribes, 
is, by contrast with the other zones, an 
area of discord and ferment. There the 
aboriginal Indian stock is too numerous 
to sweep aside; there the mountains inter- 
posed their majestic bulks to preserve 
tribalism. 

In particular, the mountains forced 
dependence on mining — always an un- 
satisfactory basis for a sound, rational 
economy and psychology. Usually, mines 
wear out and metals occur in places 


A Review by Arthur Pound 


where it is extremely difficult to create 
and maintain a satisfactory environment 
for family and social life. Thus Mexico and 
the Mexicans acquired, says Vasconcelos, 
the “bonanza” attitude toward life, 
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Underwood & Underwood 


A FRIENDLY SCENE BETWEEN PRESIDENT PLUTARCO 
ELIAS CALLES AND PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


happy-go-lucky and devil-may-care, tak- 
ing little thought for the morrow. This 
writer is happy in phrases, and his picture 
of the bonanza attitude is a choice bit of 
national interpretation. 


T is in their attitudes toward race and 
religion that Sefiors Gamio and Vascon- 
celos clash most directly. The latter, I 
gather, is mestizo, sprung from the union 
of Spanish and Indian strains; the latter, 
if not all Indian, clearly reveals the Indian 
point of view. Thus, while Vasconcelos 
praises the policy of intermarriage insti- 
tuted by Cortes, the latter describes such 
matings as in effect marriages of force, 
in which every Indian woman becomes 
the potential prey of the white man. 
Likewise, where one sees the Church as a 
great civilizer, the other protests that the 
Church, in order to gain power over the 
masses, took over so many of the myths 
and practices of the primitive, tribal 
‘religions that it embalmed superstition 
as a national trait, and, consequently, the 
Catholicism of Mexico today is by no 


means to be judged by the Catholicism of 
Europe or the United States. In the 
Gamio lectures appears a conviction that 
Mexico must foster small properties as 
the basis of its economy. 

In Sefior Saenz’s lectures this point of 
view is pressed even more vigorously. 
“Our nationalistic policy,” he says, “is 
simply trying to correct a misplaced 
emphasis. We are no longer satisfied 
with Mexico being mother to the foreigner 
and stepmother to the native.” His chap- 
ter on “Investments and Nationalism” 
reveals the daily life of a people working 
for absentee landlords, since two thirds 
of the Mexican national wealth is owned 
by foreigners, most of whom rarely enter 
Mexico. Perhaps the best way of illumi- 
nating the unsatisfaction involved in such 
an arrangement is to repeat that a foreign 
concern which has made millions in 
Mexico, paying as high as forty-eight 
per cent dividends, refused to contribute 
a single penny to a Y. M. C. A. drive 
there. Fortunately, Americans were more 
generous in this instance; but even the 
most conservative Main Streeter in the 
United States will perceive that the Mex- 
icans have cause to complain of a system 
of wealth distribution which so reduces 
the sinews of domestic welfare work. 


ROFESSOR PRIESTLY credits the 
Mexicans with high artistic capacity; 
handicrafts still are important there. 
Perhaps the fact that Mexico is still in 
the handicraft stage, while North America 
has swept on into mass production by 
machines, explains much of the present 
discord as a clash of civilizations instead 
of a clash of peoples. Of great public 
works in sanitation, agriculture, and com- 
munications, Mexico has pitiably few; 
and it :s distinctly to the credit of the 
revolution that the nation is at last awake 
to the need of these improvements. 
It would be surprising if the gifted 
men of any nation agreed exactly on a 
diagnosis of their common country; but 


whatever the disagreements of these © 


Mexican authors, they agree on certain 
definite next steps in a social and political 
program. They want to save Mexico and 
enrich Mexican life; Mexico is not oppos- 
ing the United States out of spite or 
petulance or sheer avarice, but to conserve 
a part of her natural treasures in order 
to build a better social order on the rem- 
nant. It is therefore impossible for an 
American to read these earnest volumes 
without concluding that patience on a 
pedestal represents the attitude which 
the United States should maintain toward 
Mexico for many years to come. 
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The Epic of Kings. Hero Tales of Ancient 
Persia, retold from Firdusis’ “Shah 
Nameh.” By Helen Zimmern. Re- 
discovered and illustrated by Wilfred 
Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $2.50. 


NE of my visitors the other day, 
a young poet who has written two 
books for children, declaimed, with a 
certain waspishness in his tone, against 
the feminine control of children’s books 
in America. He would have it that nine 
tenths of the boys in the illustrations of 
juvenile books looked like girls, and that 
the knights at arms in new editions of 
Malory looked like sweet, meaningless 
androgynes, while the dragons them- 
selves had an air of secretly preferring 
fudge to gristle. If there is one book 
which cannot come in for this criticism 
it is these Persian war and wonder tales 
adapted from “Shah Nameh.” I have 
never read stories whose words call to life 
more vividly the clash and clang of arms, 
the thunder of hoof beats on the battle- 
field, and the whole panoply of ancient 
warfare. And with Helen Zimmern for 
adapter, and Miss Louise Seaman of 
Macmillan’s for editor — there you are. 
But to return to the poet. There is, 
after all, a certain truth in his complaint. 
There is a dreadful lot of the meaningless 
pretty-pretty tumbling off the presses, 
and I have seen dragons who would have 
thought fudge brutal. Perhaps in spite of 
all our desire to have a better, more 
peaceful, and more civilized world, it is 
just as well to give boys something 
primitive, masculine, and warrior-souled 
once in a while. I trust I do not sound like 
General Bernhardi moralizing on books 
for little Prussians! “The Epic of Kings” 
has exactly this quality; to a hundred 
other books in the juvenile libraries it is 
as a glass of Burgundy to a loathly 
“banana royal.” The stories concern 
themselves with the great legendary 
heroes of Persia, with Feridoun, with Kai 
Khosru, with Roustoun, best of warriors. 
The background of the tales is legendary 
Persia, the land of mountains and great 
rivers running from the mountains 
through the plains; the religious atmos- 
phere is the atmosphere of Zororastrian- 
ism, that mystical half-world of evil 
“deeves” and white warriors of the 
Persian paradise; the personages are re- 
tainers and knights and men at arms who 
might have stepped from certain of the 
historical books of the Old Testament. 
War and rumors of war, plot and counter- 
plot, magic and countermagic, the sword, 
the saddle, and the spear. In fact, this 
book is more than a “juvenile” — it is a 





New Books in Brief Review 


book for adults who like a stirring and 
primitive quality as well as a fine, direct 
narrative. 

Who was Helen Zimmern, anyway, and 
how did she manage to keep the dark- 
warrior quality of these intensely mascu- 
line tales? She deserves a special niche in 
the juvenile Valhalla. I cannot praise too 
strongly Mr. Wilfred Jones’ magnificent 
illustrations in color. He has caught the 
exact spirit of the tales— the austerity, 
the simplicity, the directness, the imagina- 
tive fire, the deeply running beauty. De- 
cidedly a boys’ book, this, and one de- 
serving of the widest welcome. 

Henry Beston. 


** * * * 


Children of the Morning. By W. L. George. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


R. W. L. GEORGE in this post- 

humous novel has taken a subject 
that might have been chosen by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, but developed it in a manner 
wholly foreign to that old addict of 
Utopias. The book starts with the story 
of a shipwreck, in the midst of which a 
boatload of children is cast adrift before 
any adult can embark. They are beached 
at length on a remote tropical island, 
where, utterly cut off from the world, 
they grow to maturity, and rediscover 
civilization for themselves. The author 
solves his unique psychological problem 
with imagination and humor, if not always 
with plausibility. It is a very pleasant 


story, indeed. 
* * * *K * 


Over My Left Shoulder. By Robert H. 
Davis. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $2.50. 


A “VETERAN newspaper man” 
rambles through the romantic path- 
ways of his autobiography. It is roman- 
tic, autobiographic, newspaperish, and 
somewhat veteran. A few of his anec- 
dotes are “news.” 


* * * * * 


Social Differentiation. By Cecil Clare 
North, Ph.D. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
The University of North Carolina 
Press. $2.50. 


N the excellent Social Study series, 

which already includes such notable 
volumes as “Negro Workaday Songs,” 
by Odum and Johnson, “Law and Mor- 
als,” by Pound, and “The Scientific 
Study of Society,” by Giddings, appears 
this new book by Professor North. The 
author sets out to record and interpret 
the differences between man and man in 








society — a vast subject. The differences 
form a long list and suggest the root 
causes of much of the fratricidal bickering 
in which the world is plunged. They 
include differences in function, rank, 
culture, interest, age, sex, and privilege. 
Professor North’s treatment succeeds 
in being both (Continued on page 195) 





Companionate 
Marriage 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


will soon introduce into the 
Denver legislature a bill to 
provide for a new form of 
marriage to obviate the present 
conditions of furtive immoral- 
ity, and allow an escape from 
the dangers and tragedies of 
current marriage. The appal- 
ling conditions in American . 
life: which make necessary such 
revolutionary changes in moral 
and legal codes is told in 


The 
Revolt 


f 
Mod ern 
Youth 


by Judge Ben B. Lindsey 
and Wainwright Evans 


This book has made a sensa- 
tion. The most prominent 
educators, thinkers, ministers, 
and men of affairs here and 
abroad, among them Havelock 
Ellis, Harvey O’Higgins, Wil- 
liam Allen White, David Starr 
Jordan, Clarence Darrow, Dr. 
W. F. Robie, have hailed it. 
It has gone into ten large 
editions; the reading ot it has 
meant a turning point in the 
lives of thousands of readers. 
Read it now if you want light 
on your own secret problems, 


Wherever books are sold. 
$3.00 
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What the World Is Doing 


HE Chinese situation, seriously 
| complicated since the New Year’s 
Day attack upon the British con- 
cession at Hankow, continues to engage 
the attention of-both Washington and 
London. From the British 
capital comes further in- 
formation of the dispatch 
of troops to protect British interests in 
Shanghai; from Washington there is 
news that three of our light cruisers have 
been ordered from their positions in the 
Atlantic to proceed to Hawaii. There, 
presumably, they will be held in readiness 
for immediate dispatch to Shanghai 
should conditions warrant it. The Rich- 
mond, now at Guantanamo, Cuba, the 
Marblehead, at Puerto Cabezas, Nicara- 
gua, and the Cincinnati, at Balboa, are 
the three chosen. 

Meanwhile, from Dr. V. K. WELLING- 
TON Koo, Foreign Minister of the Peking 
Government, comes a direct protest to 
Great Britain against the mobilization of 
additional troops in China. 
The note of protest, which 
was delivered to the British 
Legation at Peking, states that the land- 
ing of more troops — Britain has between 
16,000 and 19,000 on the way — violates 
the stipulations of the League of Nations 
and the spirit of the Washington agree- 
ment of 1922. Dr. Koo’s communication 
recites his Government’s willingness at 
all times to protect British lives and 
property and it is his belief that British 
nationals at Shanghai are adequately 
protected. 

Dr. Koo’s protest was filed on January 
31. Two days earlier, Sir AusTEN CHam- 
BERLAIN, British Foreign Secretary, was 
telling an audience at Birmingham that 
he had dispatched a note to 
both Peking and Cantonese 
Governments outlining the 
concessions which Great Britain is willing 
to make. Sir AusTEN went over the three 
matters in the present treaty relation 
which irk the Chinese: first, extraterri- 
torial rights by which foreigners are tried 
in their own courts and by their own 
laws; second, tariff provisions which 
forbid China from raising the tariff duties 
on foreign goods; third, the anomalous 
position of the concessions which are, in 
fact, bits of foreign soil in China. Upon 
all of these factors Britain is willing to 
make concessions. A proposal has already 
been dispatched to both northern and 
southern leaders expressing Britain’s 
willingness to recognize the Chinese 
courts as capable of trying British sub- 
jects. Britain also has promised to apply 
existing Chinese law in its own courts in 


Troubled 
China 


Dr. Koo 
Objects 


Sir Austen 
Yields 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


China. “As regards Chinese taxation,” 
continues Sir AusTEN, “we are prepared 
to make British subjects liable to pay 
the regular Chinese taxation not involving 
discrimination against British subjects or 
goods.” So far as the concessions are con- 
cerned, Sir AUSTEN states that the British 
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are willing to negotiate with the Chinese 
in each individual instance. He is per- 
fectly agreeable to having them admin- 
istered by Chinese officials, providing 
British subjects can have some sort of 
voice in municipal matters. 

Perhaps the most important part of the 
speech, so far as the immediate situation 
is concerned, was Sir AusTEN’s denial 
that Great Britain intended to recog- 
nize the Cantonese Gov- 
ernment for the present. 
“We cannot recognize the 
Canton Government as the Government 
of a part of China only,” he said, “for 
that would be to recognize the division 
of China which every Chinese would 
resent. We cannot recognize the claim 
of the Canton Government to be the one 
Government of China, for that is not in 
accordance with the facts. The Chinese 
themselves must decide the form of their 
government.” And until the Chinese do 
decide which Government is going to rule 
them, Great Britain will withhold the 
reforms which she is willing to make. 

Meanwhile, Eucene Cuen, Foreign 
Minister of the Cantonese Government, 
has terminated his negotiations with 
Owen O’Mattey, British Chargé d’Af- 
faires who had been dis- 
patched to pave the way 
for negotiating a new treaty. 
The Cantonese, CHEN has announced, 
will do nothing until Britain withdraws 
her troops from Shanghai and recalls 
those being sent to that port’ from 
England. 


— But 
Will Wait 


Withdraw or 
No Treaty 


In North China, Marshal Cuanc Tso- 
LIN is making preparations to join battle 
with the Cantonese. Gen. 

Peer Wu Per-ru, from whom 

the Cantonese captured 
Hankow, is reported to be in full codpera- 
tion with CHANG. 

Another reform, which will provoke 
discussion if not definite action, has been 
put forward. State Senator ABRAHAM 
GreENBERG of New York City introduced 

. into the Legislature at Al- 
— bany on February 1 a bill 
providing for censorship of 
the stage and the compulsory licensing of 
all dramatic productions before they may 
be opened to the public. It would create a 
division of the State Education Depart- 
ment for the executing of these provisions, 
with all appeal from its decisions referrable 
to the Board of Regents. The Actor’s 
Equity Association and the New York 
State Federation of Labor are taking 
immediate steps to fight the measure, 
and another battle in the field of moral 
legislation is well on its way. 

According to T. S. Vaca, Washington 
representative of Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, 
Liberal contender for the Presidency of 
Nicaragua, the United States Govern- 

ment has informed Sacasa 
poche that even should he defeat 
President D1az, he would 
not be recognized by Washington. Mr. 
Vaca alleges, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch, that Sacasa was told 
Apotro Diaz would “remain the rightful 
chief executive, in the eyes of ” Washing- 
ton until after the legal election scheduled 
for 1928. Mr. Vaca states that the Liberal 
forces, despite the handicap under which 
they are fighting, have advanced on all 
fronts. No official announcement has 
come from our State Department regard- 
ing the Vaca statement. 

No new developments have come in 
the complicated Mexican situation during 
the week excepting the publication on 
February 1 of a statement by the De- 
partment of Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Labor of the 
Mexican Government which 
accuses the oil companies that failed to 
file confirmatory papers for concessions 
as required by the new petroleum laws, 
of attempting to foment an international 
crisis. According to this statement, the 
oil companies have been trying to create 
the impression that Mexico has arbi- 
trarily revoked their permits. The state- 
ment points out that the companies are 
at full liberty to complete all operations 
begun before January 1, 1927, although 
admitting that drilling permits have been 
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refused since that date to companies 
which failed to recognize the law. Ap- 
parently, Mexico is worried about the 
unemployment situation created by the 
suspension of operations in some quarters, 
particularly in Tampico, for the state- 
ment says in part: “If the rebellious 
companies suspend or reduce operations, 
depriving many workmen of their live- 
lihood, it is because they deliberately 
desire to create a critical situation in the 
oil zone and renounce the benefits of 
the guarantees which the present law 
grants them in exchange for their prior 
privileges.” 

President Coo.ipce has taken no 

official weed” of the resolution passed 
ne the Senate on Januar 
ceaeneeaiaal “4 which paar pl 
body’s indorsement of arbitrating differ- 
ences with Mexico under the land and 
petroleum laws. 

As if the difficulties attendant upon 
the Mexican and Nicaraguan situation 
were not sufficient, the Administration 
has met with very tangible opposition in 
another quarter. On Febru- 
ary 1, by a vote of 49 to 
27, the Senate passed a 
measure appropriating $1,200,000 to be- 
gin the construction of three scout cruisers 
of the 10,000-ton class authorized in 1924. 
The President had set himself as definitely 
opposed to any appropriation for cruiser 
construction, at least for the present; and 
this move of the Senate is directly con- 
trary to his expressed wishes. 

A curious fact in connection with the 
ballot is that the insurgent Republicans, 
headed by the redoubtable Boran, to- 
gether with the unique Farmer-Laborite, 
SHIPSTEAD, backed the Ad- 
ministration almost to a 
man, and that most of the 
regulars lined up against him. Of course 
there is a very definite possibility, despite 


Paper Ships 
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the argument that our naval strength is 


below that of both Britain and Japan, 
that the bill will be quashed when it 
comes back to the House, especially since 
Representative Frencu of Idaho, in 
charge of the conference report, is opposed 
to it. In any event, a stiff fight and a 
significant test of the Administration’s 
strength are assured. A Naval Appropria- 
tions bill, calling for $320,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1928, was passed as routine 
matter. 

Wiiu1am Gisss McApoo, war-time 
Secretary of the Treasury under Presi- 
dent Wixson and chief contender with 
Governor SmitH of New York for the 
Democratic nomination for 
the Presidency in 1924, has 
. fired what is generally con- 
strued to be the opening broadside of a 
second assault on the approach to the 
White House. In a speech delivered on 
January 28 before the Ohio State Bar 
Association at Toledo, Mr. McApoo 
lashed out in all directions against 


McAdoodle- 








opponents of the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act in general and 
against New York State and the larger 
Eastern cities in particular. He dwelt at 
great length and in detail upon prohibition 
enforcement within the States, and was 
especially scathing in his indictment 
of what he considered the openly cor- 
rupt conditions in the government of 
New York. This State’s repeal of the 
Mullin-Gage enforcement act, defended 
as liable to inflict double and unjust 
punishment on offenders who might also 
be held guilty under Federal laws, he 
declared to be part and parcel of a con- 
certed attempt by those in power to 
“nullify” the prohibition amendment. 
Although not actually calling names, 
the former Cabinet member managed, 
without any danger of being misunder- 
stood, to flay Tammany Hall from the 
days of the notorious 
Tammany “Boss” Tweep and _ his 
crooked associates down to 
Av SmitH and the present 
party chiefs. Not only were the forces 
represented guilty of willfully under- 
mining prohibition, McApoo believed, 
but they were also responsible for the 
wave of crime not traceable to prohibition 
in the last decade. He cited numerous 
cases in support of his claims of corruption 
in no way connected with the ban on 
intoxicants. By means of municipal and 
State manipulation, he alleged, certain 
wet leaders were aiming at eventual 
Federal domination. 
Urging drastic Federal intervention 
to counteract the work of the “nullifica- 
tionists,” the speaker concluded with a 
lengthy discussion of the points of law 
involved in the possibility 
Federal of repealing the Eighteenth 
Action, Amend he Volstead 
Invoked mendment or the Volstea 
Act, holding that even 
should Congress see fit to force repeal 
measures, the Supreme Court would at 
once declare them unconstitutional. 
Repercussions from the Toledo blast 
were not long in making themselves felt 
in the Senate. While Democrats vied 
with each other in condemning the 
Senatorial McApoo address, and in- 
Reverber- terpreting it as poorly dis- 
ations = guised propaganda with the 
1928 campaign in mind, the Republicans, 
with the notable exception of Senator 
Boran, the Idaho fusilier, sat back 
complacently and pondered the picture 
of a Democratic: party once again split 
hopelessly between two factions and 
forced to tie its Presidential wagon to 
a lesser known star. Senator Bruce, 
Democrat, of Maryland, launched the 
attack on the Californian, remarking, 
among other things, that “Some people 
are dead and don’t know it... . The 
speech last night was only a little more 
McAdoodle-do.” Senator Epwarps of 
New Jersey decried the threat to party 
unity, and Senator CopeLanp of New 


an 
Corruption 








York strongly defended his State as well 
as its governor. Only Senators Kinc 
of Utah and Grass of Virginia had a good 
word to say for McApoo. The following 
published statement by the New Jersey 
Senator seems as significant as any of the 
many expressions immediately forth- 
coming in the Upper House: “The same 
prohibitory smoke screen which Mr. 
McApoo charged in his Toledo address 
was being used for corrupt municipal 
bosses will be used not only to defeat 
McApoo for the 1928 nomination, but 
will also make utterly impossible the 
nomination of any other candidate with 
a ghost of a chance to succeed President 
Coo.ipcE.” 

The last trace of actual military contro} 
by the Allies in Germany disappeared, 
on paper at least, on February 1. Accord- 
ing to an informal agreement reached on 
December 12 of last year, 
the close of January was to 
mark the withdrawal of 
Allied troops and military inspectors from 
German territory provided the Allied 
Military Commission and the Conference 
of Ambassadors should have reached an 
agreement prior to that time in regard 
to the disposal of the eastern frontier 
fortifications built since 1920 and certain 
other works recently disclosed. Until 
January 31, according to a correspondent 
for the New York Times, the necessary 
codrdination of opinion had not been 
achieved, but before the deadline was 
reached, the way had been opened 
whereby the League of Nations should 
assume responsibility for the Reich’s 
adherence to the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. In addition to the clause of the 
agreement whereby Germany is bound to 
destroy her forts built following 1920, 
while retaining all others, the outstanding 
point is the stipulation that she shall not 
export or import arms, or manufacture 
armaments for purposes of exportation; 
and further, that she shall not manufac- 
ture or carry on any commerce in arms 
for use within the Reich. To these terms 
the Government pledges itself. 

France is divided in opinion as to the 
wisdom of withdrawing the Interallied 
Control Commission. Foreign Minister 
ARISTIDE BRIAND was, of course, most 
actively concerned with 
bringing this about, but 
public sentiment seems to 
fear that under only the limited control 
which the League will be able to exercise, 
Germany will further increase her stand- 
ing army, which is already virtually twice 
the size set by the Versailles Treaty, and 
her armaments correspondingly. The 
Nationalists score Brianp’s attitude, 
and quote General Morcan, a former 
member of the Control Commission, as 
declaring that Germany could manufac- 
ture equipment for a large military force 
within a year, and that without the 
knowledge of the outside world. 


Germany for 
Germany 


France for 
France 
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The Editor Steps Down 


HENEVER events prove an 

\ \ editorial prophecy to have been ill 

founded, we are eager to acknowl- 
edge our error, particularly when it is as 
pleasant a duty as this one. In our Janu- 
ary 22 issue, we criticized strongly the 
course which Mr. Coolidge had been fol- 
lowing in Nicaragua, fully believing that a 
wrathful response would greet the position 
which we took. After reviewing the facts 
in the Nicaraguan affair, including Ad- 
miral Latimer’s imposition of censorship 
upon Dr. Sacasa, contender for the Presi- 
dency, we announced, “‘ Now, we are fully 
aware of the grief we bring down on our 
heads whenever we venture to question 
the infallibility of Mr. Coolidge. We real- 
ize that this editorial of ours will result in 
the indignant cancellation of many sub- 
scriptions and will not add a single sub- 
scriber to our lists. But . . . in the face of 
the facts so far presented to us, we shall 
oppose intervention or hostilities to the 
best of our ability. And on that platform 
we stand.” 

Apparently we were wrong in believing 
that Americans do not respect straight- 
forward, honest criticism when such a 
course seems warranted by the facts. To 
be sure, one or two voices have been raised 
in protest; the comment of one objector 
appeared on this page last week. But 
balanced against this objection, we have 
had many letters commending our stand 
heartily. From Tulane University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, comes the following 
letter: 

Dear Sir: 

I have read with deep satisfaction your 
articles in recent issues on the Mexican and 
Nicaraguan imbroglio. They are sane, 
courageous, and justly critical of the jay- 
walking foreign policy of the present Ad- 
ministration. 

James E. Winston. 


From New York, a correspondent who 
prefers to remain anonymous writes the 
following: 


Dear Sir: 

I wish to congratulate you for having the 
courage to face the public with such an 
editorial as the first one in your January 22 
issue on the Nicaraguan question. Most 
people seem to have a sort of subconscious 
feeling that it is unpatriotic to question 
any move made by the government of a 
military character. It seems to me that we 
— that is, the United States Government 
—are often inconsistent. We pose as a 
wonderful peace nation, but we are ready to 
load our gun at the first bark of a dog about 
as promptly as the next one. Whether or 
not Diaz isin the right has little bearing on 
our right to resort to military tactics. . . . 
I want you to know that your readers 
are not all going to get mad at you for 
that editorial. 


T least one editorial writer found a 
certain amount of interest in our 
prophecy that cancellations would follow 
the Nicaraguan editorial. N. D. Cochran, 
in a signed editorial appearing in the 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, comments at 
length upon its implications. Part of his 
comment states: 


What interests me most in the editorial 
is the thought that any considerable num- 
ber of subscribers might quit reading THE 
INDEPENDENT because it questioned the 
infallibility of Mr. Coolidge, or any other 
President. For if American intolerance is as 
bad as all that an optimist on Americanism 
can find little hope for the future... . 
Certainly there are many more Americans 
who love free speech than there are Ameri- 
cans who are so bigoted and intolerant that 
they won’t even read opinions that differ 
from their own. And if these find out that 
THE INDEPENDENT is a journal of free opin- 
ion, that organ of free opinion will get more 
subscribers than it will lose. 


In the face of our readers’ loyalty, we 
bow — with pleasure —to the superior 
wisdom of Mr. Cochran. 





ORDS of commendation from a 

journalist are sufficiently rare al- 
most to demand an examination of Mr. 
Wilstach’s excellent collection of similes 
for an adequate comparison. The follow- 
ing letter comes from a former contributor 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 


Dear Sir: 

Not often does the professional scribe 
feel moved to commend editors who are 
not buyers of the script of the scribe. All 
the same, you folks impel one to say that 
Tue INDEPENDENT’S editorials alone put a 
much bigger premium than fifteen cents on 
the magazine. Editorials, like most every- 
thing else in a sense creative, go back for 
their worth to the quality of the editorial 
mind. THE INDEPENDENT long has had 
traditions that are enviable. It is keeping 
the faith with those traditions, it seems to 
me. More, its views are not only inde- 
pendent, but so concisely expressed, I find 
myself waiting for them. 

Donatp WILHELM. 





HE Watertown, New York, Times 

expresses amusement at the some- 
what derogatory opinion of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT held by Representative J. Will 
Taylor of Tennessee and Senator J. 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama as reported in 
our January 22 issue. Taylor’s illegal 
tactics in shaking down Tennessee post- 
masters were exposed in THE INDEPENDENT 
of December 4 under the title, “ Republi- 
cans for Revenue Only.” Senator Heflin 
was pilloried in our January 1 issue for his 
silly accusations of corruption against the 


Federal judge and jury of the Fall-Doheny 
case. Among the more readable epithets 
which Mr. Taylor hurled at THe INDE- 
PENDENT was “insignificant.” The Times 
hastens to refute such a slur, and says: 


But THE INDEPENDENT is not an insig- 
nificant sheet. It was started in 1848 as an 
antislavery organ. It espoused the cause of 
abolition when that was not only an un- 
popular cause, but a dangerous one to up- 
hold. It was always vigorous. . . . Lincoln 
once said to Theodore Cuyler: “I keep up 
with you in THE INDEPENDENT.” No one 
feels that THE INDEPENDENT is insignifi- 
cant. It is vigorous and upstanding. And 
one rather admires the editor who so 
delightfully satirizes the dignified mem- 
bers of Congress. 
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EADERS will remember the letters : 
from Chauncey M. Thomas contain- 

ing that gentleman’s plaint that he could I 

find nothing in the magazines worth read- 


ing. The following letter from a sub- 
scriber in Chicago, Illinois, is a suggestion ta 
for any persons similarly troubled. ahi 
Dear Sir: M 
Suffering in a mild degree from the men- i 
tal ennui so feelingly described by Mr. : . 
Chauncey Thomas in your issue for Janu- - 
ary 8 — nothing to read in the magazines, —_ 
fiction inane, and real news scarce —I cle 
followed another trail and took up the Th 
scientific press. mm 
{To my untrained mind the idea is truly po 
fascinating that electrons revolve about a Se 
nucleus in an atom very much as planets res 
revolve about the sun; that hydrogen thi 


atoms can fall apart and, reassembling, 
produce heat that melts steel like water; ee 
that reptiles learned to fly originally in a 
dense carbon-laden atmosphere; that the 
Gobi Desert is an entrancing spot; that the 
moon has no volcanoes and may have 
an atmosphere; that “The impossible is 
merely that which we have not yet learned 
to do.” 

{Short of going out into a forest and living 
a primitive life, I know nothing more re- 
freshing to the world-weary and fiction- 
saturated mind than trying to assimilate 
some of the recent advances in science. It 
comes pretty near curing neurasthenia. 


E. L. C. Morse. 








ROM a retired journalist and ex- - 
regent of education in Glenham, South 
Dakota, comes the following letter com- 
mending a number of things: 
Dear Sir: 

I took a dollar’s worth of Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT to try it out, and see if it really 
was independent. I was still undecided 
when the Duncan Aikman article (“Ape 
Laws as Political Medicine,” May 8, 1926) 
appeared describing the phantasies of the 
Fundamentalist mind. I then decided 
that I could not afford to do without a 
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magazine which dared publish such 
stuff. The recent Dieffenbach articles 
(“Religious Liberty —the Great American 
Illusion’) still further illustrate the idio- 
syncrasies of these good people who seem 
bent on making everybody good like 
themselves — by law. 

q I like your trenchant editorials on public 
affairs; and having been an editor myself 
upward of twenty years, I know how to 
laugh when reading the Taylor and Heflin 
lambasting letters and your witty remarks 
in rejoinder. Editors of most modern daily 
newspapers prefer to follow rather than 
lead, rarely tackling any subject adversely 
which might offend the herd mind; they 
may fittingly be termed “ bread-and-but- 
ter” editors—out to sell papers. The 
country needs a Greeley or a Dana to wake 
’em up occasionally. . . . In conclusion, I 
may be pardoned for using Brick Pome- 
roy’s stock salutation: “Go on with your 
dying” — or living, if you can stand the 
strain of an occasional criticism from 
people harboring seeded-down opinions. 

R. M. Stocum. 





AST week, “Republican Patronage 

_4 in South Carolina” exposed the 
manner in which public office becomes a 
private debt so far as the Palmetto State 
is concerned. Next week, the scene will 
shift to Georgia where Samuel Taylor 
Moore, THE INDEPENDENT’S special in- 
vestigator, has uncovered a patronage 
situation as interesting in so far as polit- 
ical contribution is concerned as was dis- 
closed in his article on South Carolina. 
These disclosures form one of the most 
important contributions to contemporary 
politics. We trust they may decide the 
Senate to vote favorably upon the Harris 
resolution to investigate and correct 
these flagrant evils 
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(Continued from page 191) scientific and 
interesting to the ordinary reader of 
thoughtful turn. The book is an excellent 
antidote to the whole’ menagerie of 
snobberies and bigotries of which every 
man keeps a few pets in his back yard. 


* *e eK 


Yesterday and Today. A collection of 
verse arranged and selected by Louis 
Untermeyer. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $2.50. 


NTHOLOGIES used to be made up, 

as Mr. Untermeyer points out in 

his preface, only of dead poets. “Poetry 
itself . . . evidently gave up the ghost 
with the death of Queen Victoria.” Here 
is an admirable mixture of living poems 
from the work of poets of today and 
yesterday, specially selected for boys and 
girls from nine to nineteen. There is 
quite enough here — and in admirable 
variety — to show what a mine of wonder, 
fun, passion, and sadness poetry can be. 
The present reviewer is well past nineteen, 
and he recommends it to everyone up to 


a hundred. 


* ke *K * 


Lord of Himself. By Percy Marks. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


EARLY everyone who was thrilled 
over the youthful immoralities of 
“The Plastic Age” will be thrilled again 
by “Lord of Himself” wherein Mr. Marks 
jazzes his characters through their mid- 
twenties. It is a story that moves swiftly 
and is pleasant to read. There is in it 
most of the stage setting of modern Amer- 
ican civilization and much of its language. 
The effect is like seeing a somewhat better 
than average movie. The book will have a 
large reading, we predict, and we are glad 
of it, for it hits much closer to the realities 
of the “younger generation” than nine 
books out of ten, although it is very 
far indeed from the genuine work on that 
subject given us by Mr. Scott Fitzgerald 
and Mr. Ernest Hemingway. 


* * KK * 


Causes of War and the New Revolution. 
By Tell A. Turner. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Co. $2.00. 


ERE is a volume, compiled like a 

textbook, that gives “brief narra- 
tives of the principal wars from the Span- 
ish Armada, 1588, to the Treaties of 
Locarno, 1925.” It is written frankly to 
demonstrate the uselessness of war and 
to advocate more peaceful and economi- 
cally sound methods of settling disputes. 
While we are in complete agreement with 
the author’s conclusion that war is 
unnecessary, uncertain, absurd, indeci- 
sive, destructive, and inhuman, the 


summary and almost didactic way of’ 


disposing of the subject — the book is 
two hundred pages long —is not alto- 
gether convincing. 
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By The Boston Transcript 
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and one on Lincoln. The 
Washington biography is — 


THE IMAGE AND THE MAN 
by W. E.Woodward 


Boston Transcript: “He has 
repaired the damage started by 
Parson Weems. Gods have 
neither blood, nor brains, nor 
soul! Woodward’s Washing- 
ton has all three,” 
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SAM WILSON and 
PAUL RODMAN 


HEY were two partners in 
I business who had the fore- 
sight to anticipate the event 
which happened, the sudden death 
of one of them. 
It was Rodman who died, and he 
was the backbone of the manage- 
ment. But the business continued 


its growth because partnership in- 
surance tided over the necessary re- 


organization. 


The story of these two men and 
how they made their plans is 
told in ‘“‘A Properly Anticipat- 
ed Event,’ a booklet which 
your local John Hancock of- 
fice will be glad to send you, or 
it can be obtained by writing 
to Inquiry Bureau, 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


oF Boston, MassacnusEtTs 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 
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The New Ku-Klux Klan 


(Continued from page 180) 
manifestoes and trumpeting challenges to 
St. George’s dragon, the ordinary rank and 
file is wondering how it can use the order 
best to have a good time Friday evening. 
Again and: again this has happened. It is 
happening now in the case of the Klan. 
And the Klan has gone so far in the di- 
rection away from “religious crises” and 
toward first-class picnic suppers that it 
has founded a Ku-Klux Klan for women 
members — probably at some cost to 
male pride in the matter of being the sole 
possessor of a secret ritual, but no doubt 
to the great advantage of the culinary 
department of the order. 

This is the trend, inside the Klan. And 
the Klan of Tallahassee broke no prece- 
dents when it went roller skating for an 
evening. Read the Klan press, if you 
would know what the Klan is doing: 

Here is the Klan of Sullivan, Ohio. How 
did it spend a clandestine evening toward 
the close of 1926? Planning in secret a 
great counterattack upon the enemies of 
American institutions? No. Listening to 
“Mrs. Roy Hess on the piano and Miss 
Martha Shick on the violin. . . . A fea- 
ture of the evening was the cake brought 
by the mother of Mrs. Gordon.” 

Here is the Klan of Lancaster, New 
York. What was it doing on the evening 
of December 4? Black listing local enemies 
for vengeance? No. Holding “a baked- 
goods sale which was very encouraging. 
The ladies of the order made a donation of 
120 jars of fruit and 36 of jelly.” 

Here is the Klan of Clarksburg, West 
Virginia, entertaining at “a covered-dish 
party and masquerade” — the Klan: of 
Walden, New York, setting the table for 
“a one hundred per cent roast-beef sup- 
per” —and the Klan of South Ridge, 
Kansas, preparing for an evening of 
“Musical numbers by Klansmen and a 
clean social good time.” 

So the list might read on, through al- 
most countless items. I am aware that the 
net effect of it might be to argue that 
Klansmen and Klanswomen are ordinary, 
two-footed human beings, without either 
tails or horns. But I am afraid that after 
all this is just what they are. I leave to 
editorial writers the opportunity of once 
more denouncing what should be the mani- 
fest folly of preaching race hatred, religious 
intolerance, and _provincial-mindedness. 
From the record here I argue only that 
there is really no better reason for out- 
siders to regard Klansfolk as strange, 
other-worldly creatures — incapable of 
ordinary human interests, including clam- 
bakes — than there is for Klansfolk to 
think that way about outsiders. 

Times change. The high command of 
the Ku-Klux Klan is still preaching war. 
But a large part of the rank and file is 
settling down along the road to eat hot 





buns and play charades. 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 188) 

As a habit formed during his work as a 
newspaper man when he was in the employ 
of certain politicians, or as an agent in 
Poland, or as a worker for Chairman 
Butler, Jim unconsciously slips into his 
ordinary conversation such a strain of 
propaganda as frequently to cause his 
more intimate friends to complain. They 
invariably point out that they know he is 
paid for his work and express a wish that 
he would lay business aside. 

I like Jim White and his fascinating 
career. I appreciate that certain differences 
between George Barr Baker and himself 
over the running of the 1924 Republican 
campaign in Chicago resulted in his head- 
long precipitation through a plate-glass 
window, but, nevertheless, I think I will 
be well sustained in Washington when I 
say that he is really the “dear” fellow 
that Chairman Butler described him. Even 
though Jim’s tenure of office may be in- 
secure, I am certain that if opportunities 
are suggested to him of exploring else- 
where he will land squarely on his feet, 
his monocle in his right eye, his spats 
immaculate, his stick held jauntily, and 
his bowler impeccably angled on his head. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher wi!l be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


AMERICAN FARMERS AND BritIsH REVIEWERS. 
1. Reduce the main arguments of this article to a 
paragraph of 200 words, making certain that you 
have retained the author’s intended proportions. 
2. Explain the following: ad interim, granger, agron- 
omist, deploy, debenture, subsidy, circumvent, en- 
comium, dialectics, in vacuo, hypothetical, fallacious, 
feasible, plebiscite, insurgent, amity, chauvinistic. 
3. In the box on page 175, the editor remarks that 
this article furnishes both background and criticism 
for the McNary-Haugen bill. Discuss specific in- 
stances of both. What is your reaction to the criti- 
cisms? 4. Do you think Vice President Dawes was 
justified in calling in the services of Sir Josiah Stamp 
rather than those of an American economist? On 
what grounds does the author criticize this action? 
How does he commend it? 5. Discuss the principles 
of the equalization fee underlying the various farm- 
relief measures. Do you think this principle eco- 
nomically sound? Give reasons for your answer. Why 
does Senator Fess doubt the approval of American 
economists? 6. What is meant by the sentence in 
page 177: “We fear that prejudiced Americans may 
imagine they see the track of a cloven hoof in the 
activities of Sir Josiah”? 7. What were Sir Josiah’s 
relations with Vice President Dawes on the Dawes 
Commission? 8. Discuss the significance of the pub- 
lished correspondence between the Vice President, 
Sir Josiah, George Peek, and Chester Davis. Why 
do you think so little attention has been paid to this 
correspondence? 9. Comment on the attitude of 
the Democrats as outlined in the paragraph following 
the break in the right-hand column on page 177. 
Explain fully the statements made in this paragraph. 


Two Poems: Scherzo. 1. What does the title of 
this poem mean? In what ways do the subject and 
movement of the lines bear out the significance of 
the title? Note the rhythmic beat of the measures. 
What does it suggest? 2. In what country would you 
say the setting of Marita’s dance is laid? Point out 
specific words and phrases which substantiate your 
choice. 3. In studying this poem, try to come as 
closely as possible into coincident thinking with the 
poet by sensualizing each detail, however minor it 
may be. For example, what specific colors does the 
author see, what sounds does he hear, what motions 
does he watch and feel? 4. Notice the many sug- 
gestions of luxury in the picture. How many can 
you find? Can you suggest others which might be 
included? What other poets have used the same 
methods to create an atmosphere of richness? 5. 
Who do you think is urging Marita on in her dance? 
Why must she continue until dawn? Do you suppose 
there is any religious significance in the act? If not, 
what reason can you give for her being there upon 
the sands? Write a few pages describing what she 
had been doing all day. Perhaps some of you will 
wish to compare her dance with that of the Princess 
Salome. 

Vigil. 1. Express the central thought of this poem 
in one sentence. What is its symbolism? 2. How 
does the author create the sensation of cold? 3. 
Compare the hours before the dawn, as described 
in the two poems. 4. Try rewriting these three 
stanzas in some established verse form, such as the 
conventional sonnet, the triolet, or the rondeau. 
5. Does the poem appeal to you? Why or why not? 
6. Perhaps some of you will wish to write a poem 
suggesting the opposite mood of warmth and the 
ending of the vigil. 7. What is the emotional effect 
of the short lines at the end of each stanza? 


Tue New Ku-Kuvx Kuan. 1. Look up the history 
of the Ku-Klux Klan, its activities in the South 
































The Meeting Place 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


Ir 1s not so long ago since 


people met in town hall, & 


store or at the village 
post-office, to talk over 
matters of importance to the 
community. Then came the tele- 
phone to enable men to discuss 
matters with one another with- 
out leaving their homes. 

With the growing use of the 
telephone, new difficulties arose 
and improvements had to be 

- sought. Many of the improve- 
ments concerned the physical 
telephone plant. Many of them 
had to do with the means of 
using the apparatus to speed the 
connection and enable people to 
talk more easily. 

This need for improvement is 
continuous and, more than ever, 
is a problem today. Speed and 


.}*) accuracy in completing _ 


A seventy million calls daily 


depends upon the efficiency 
of Bell System employees 
and equipment as well as upon 


' the co-operation of persons call- 


ing and those called and numer- 
ous private operators. 

It is not enough that the aver- 
age connection is made in a frac- 
tion of a minute or that the num- 
ber of errors has been reduced to 
a very small percentage. 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and its as- 
sociated Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories have practically for their 
sole task the making of the tele- 
phone more serviceable and more 
satisfactory—as a means of con- 
versing with anyone, anywhere, 
any time. 








after the Civil War, its suppression by law in 1871, 
its revival in more recent years, and its present 
status. 2. Explain the allusion to the “fiery cross.” 
3. Try to account for the success of the Klan just after 
the World War. 4. Comment on the recent failure to 
secure funds for a broadcasting station. What does 
this failure indicate concerning Klan enrollment? 
5. Give full information concerning “the Supreme 
Kingdom” and its relation to the Ku-Klux Klan. 
6. Enumerate and comment on the three newissues 
of the Klan. Explain how the recent emphasis upon 
these issues has brought new difficulties to the Klan. 
7.Commenton the distinctly social trend of the Klan 
at the present moment. 8. Cite instances proving 
that this trend is widespread. g. Discuss the attitude 
of the new governor of Texas toward the Klan. 
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Old Coins Bought and Sold 


Single coins, bills or stamps, or entire collections. Thou- 
sands on hand. Thousands of others wanted. Will furnish 
or secure what you want. Will buy what you have. 
Established over 25 years. Largest rare coin establish- 
ment in the United States. Get in touch with me. Send 10c 
for my current 40-page catalog of offerings. 
Write B. MAX MEHL, NUMISMATIST 

401 Meh! Building Forth Worth, Texas 





Student and Standard Tours 
E U R O P E in June and July. Attractive 
terms to Organizers. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 








It’s News— 


Samuel Taylor Moore, investigating the Federal pa- 
tronage scandals in the South, is contributing the biggest 
feature stories of jthe day to Tue INDEPENDENT. Conditions 
in South Carolina were exposed last week. In the Feb- 
ruary 19 issue, Captain Moore turns his guns upon Georgia. 


PUBLIC OFFICE ON EASY PAYMENTS 


reveals the manner in which Georgia Republicans have dispensed 
patronage in the State in accordance with a new slogan: ‘‘ Give to the 
party as you give to the Church.”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT not only comments upon the news and interprets it — 


IT MAKES NEWS 


Journalism, like sculpture, is largely the knack of ‘‘ chipping away 
what you don’t need.’’ THE INDEPENDENT is the product of an honest 
zeal in the elimination of the trivial and the selection of the impor- 
tant. Its keynote is variety — its pages change as the world changes. In 
politics, science, religion, and the arts, its purpose is to direct the 
best thought of authoritative observers on subjects of timely interest. 


As an original news source, THE INDEPENDENT presents the views 
and opinions of those best qualified to write on vital topics, the 
background for the news of weeks to come. 


] THE INDEPENDENT 


Special Of; fi Cre 1o Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
-NEW READERS 


Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 


MAY RECEIVE subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 
THE INDEPENDENT 
pdieniacdietiies iis Sie ee eee ame en ae ip Pt PA a Cte Re 
al $ 00 ven 20h Mater AS eae GR oaactlcay raped ists ata Slatin Gicleiyall ic Alene ne leet 
only see : shea eh Anan RE SSSEDLAREATEER SNAP Orb nbxeawre se epehaveub neh enaedakecuniesbee Tabs sbasas is seentesebnaeubeeessubeckasecies soe 


I should like to become acquainted with THe INDEPENDENT. 


Fetp.. eminent B28 Rog PBA 
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